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Industrial Fluctuations and Wage 
Policy : 


Some Unsettled Points 


by 


Emil LEDERER 


This is the second article in the series on wage policy and the 
business cycle, which was begun in the last issue of the Review. 
The present article deals only with the implications of business 
cycle theory for wage policies, and the discussion is restricted to 
the two types of theory which in the author’s opinion are most 
important and most controversial in this regard. Purely monetary 
theories of the cycle are disregarded, though the monetary aspect, 
in so far as it figures in the other theories, is taken into account. 
There is likewise no separate discussion of pure wage theory, but 
the main ideas of this theory reappear in the theory of the business 
cycle and underly much of the argument. This is particularly 
the case in the second part of the article, where the method of partial 
analysis is used, though not, as in the pure theory, on the basis of 
static assumptions, but in the context of conditions of expansion 
within the cyclical movement. 


HE differences in business cycle theories which are relevant 

to wage policy relate mainly to two questions: first, whether 

the collapse of prosperity is due to the fact that the wage level 
is too high, or too low—implying that prosperity could continue 
if wages were lower, or higher ; second, whether a reduction of 
wages during depression can contribute to an earlier recovery—in 





1 For the first article in this series, see “ Wages Policy and Business Cycles ”’, 
Bag Ronald Waker, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 6, 
. 1938. 
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other words, whether the rigidity of wages is the cause of a 
persistent depression. 

The older business cycle theories were very general ; either 
they maintained that wages, being costs, must decline in order 
to adjust costs to prices, or they argued that wages should be 
maintained because their reduction would lower purchasing 
power in the market, and therefore aggravate the depression. 
Recent theories, however, attempting to analyse the situation 
more in detail, arrive at conclusions which are less definite and 
positive, and which depend for their validity upon particular 
conditions. These conditions change with the varying phases of 
the cycle, and also with the differing structure or nature of 
cycles. Thus business cycle theory is tending to become less 
general and more concrete. 

But even in this more modern and more concrete theory 
it is still the general level of wages which is the subject of discus- 
sion, while the problem of relative wages is only casually men- 
tioned. Yet the relations between the rates of wages payable 
for various types of work seem to constitute a major problem, 
especially during depression. The first part of this paper will 
deal with the problem of the general wage level, while the ques- 
tion of relative wages will be taken up in the second part. 


THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


Two Groups of Theories 


As the principle of equilibrium has been the dominating 
idea in economic thought, the conflicting theories agree in holding 
that depression is due to the dislocation of the economic system. 
They disagree, however, as to the nature of this dislocation. 
One group of theories may be described as the “ scarcity of 
capital’ theories, although this aspect is not decisive in the 
view of all those economists who believe that the rigidity of 
wages accounts for severe depressions. This group treats wages 
as costs, and argues that, if wages do not move with the prices 
of the commodities the workers produce, profits will decline. If 
profits decline, or if losses are incurred, the only way of restoring 
equilibrium is by a reduction of wages, which are directly and 
indirectly the main item in costs. 

The other group of theories, which may be designated the 
“ under-consumption ” theories, stresses the point that wages 
form the major part of the income of the industrial community, 
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and argues that the dislocation of equilibrium is caused by a 
lack of purchasing power, leading to losses. Thus—according to 
these theories—the equilibrium can be restored only by making 
aggregate wages a greater part of the total income. 

The reasoning of both these conflicting arguments is based 
on the general assumption that the demand curve is independent 
of the supply curve. The first group of theories presupposes 
that a reduction of wages will move the supply curve of com- 
modities to the right, while the demand curve remains un- 
changed. Producers will therefore be able to sell more, and 
employment will increase. If producers do not reduce prices 
‘after cutting wage costs profits will increase. These profits will 
be invested and thus will stimulate employment. 

According to the second group of theories, an increase in 
wages will shift the demand curve to the right, while the supply 
curve remains unchanged. The increasing demand will result 
in increased employment. Thus in both groups of theories the 
interdependence of supply and demand is disregarded. 

The first view is derived from the position of a single enter- 
prise or a single industry ; the reduction of costs of a single 
industry will certainly not reduce aggregate demand in terms 
of money, while it will increase the sales of the single enterprise 
or industry. The second group of theories makes allowance for 
the fact that the problem changes as soon as we leave the field 
of partial analysis. But considering the process as a whole the 
theories remain one-sided. The first group overlooks the fact 
that at least a part of the consequences of the wage reduction 
is offset by reduced demand; the second group neglects the 
essential point that an increase in costs must offset at least a 
part of the effects which might be expected from increasing 
wages. 


Application of the Theories to a Harmonious Dynamic System 


‘ 


The general reasoning of the “ scarcity of capital ’’ theories 
would be applicable only to a harmonious dynamic system. ! 
In such a system, profits will move up and down inversely with 





For this concept, cf. Emil LepErRER : Technical Progress and Unemployment 
(International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 22, Geneva, 1938), 
p. 88. A dynamic system is described as harmonious if population, plant, and 
production, increase unif rmly from year to year ; the rate of saving and invest- 
ment is then attuned to the increase in population ; aggregate production increases 
as fast as population, while output per head remains constant ; the dynamic system 
could still be called harmonious if there is technical progress, but at a constant 
rate, allowing for a steadily growing output per head. 
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wages ; if the quantity of money and the velocity of circulation 
remain unchanged (apart from changes of quantity as “ foreseen”’ 
in a constantly growing system), and if, therefore, the price level 
remains unchanged, an increase in money wages, the movements 
of which, on these suppositions, involve equal changes in real 
wages, means a greater share for the employees and a slower 
capital accumulation and hence a slower economic growth. 
The opposite is true if the wage level declines. If there is, for 
instance, a sudden influx of workers, wages will decline, in 
accordance with the law of diminishing returns. Aggregate 
production will increase, but a greater share of it will be profits 
and consequently will be invested. It will depend upon the slope 
of the marginal-productivity curve whether only rates of wages 
or aggregate wages as well decline, but in any case the production 
of capital goods will increase and likewise capital equipment per 
head. If productivity increases sufficiently, as a result of larger 
capital equipment, wages will later return to the former high 
level. 

This scheme, however, is not realistic. We know no dynamics 
but our cyclically moving system; and we cannot expect the 
sequence of facts in reality to conform to the laws of such a 
simplified scheme. If there were a sudden influx of workers in 
our cyclical system, the response to that disturbance could 
hardly be predicted ; most probably the velocity of circulation 
of money would slow down. The concept of a harmonious 
dynamic system can therefore not be regarded as a realistic 
description of our own business world, and should not be used 
as the basis of economic policy, but rather as a frame of reference 
to elaborate the special features of a dynamic system subject 
to cyclical fluctuations. 

The general reasoning of the “ under-consumption ” theories 
refers usually to the special circumstances of depression ; but 
it has its bearing on a harmonious dynamic system also, where 
it is better termed the “ purchasing power” theory. When 
applied to such a system it means the following. If wages are 
increased (for instance by decree or by the action of trade 
unions), either (a) the distribution of the national dividend may 
change, the workers’ share being increased and the employers’ 
share reduced, while the rate of capital accumulation remains 
the same !, or (b) aggregate consumption may increase, either 





1 Cf. Maurice H. Doss: “A Sceptical View of the Theory of Wages”, in 
Economic Journal, Dec. 1929. 
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because workers become more efficient or because employers 
improve their methods of production (by mechanisation, for 
example) with the result that the national dividend is increased. 
The latter case means that higher wages place a premiun on 
technical changes and that such changes are not followed by 
any unfavourable repercussions. These general statements have 
to be related to the various phases of the cycle, since, as a result 
of changes in the degree of utilisation of capacity, the problem 
is different in these different phases. 


Two Types of Cycle 


How wages should behave during a business cycle in order 
to guarantee maximum employment and maximum aggregate 
workers’ income! is a controversial question. We must dis- 
tinguish the various types of business cycle and the different 
phases of the cycle. 

Let us focus our attention on two types of business cycle. 
In the first type the automatic forces tending towards equilib- 
rium are continuously active and become the stronger the more 
the system gets out of gear. During the period of prosperity, 
the system is growing at a rate that cannot be maintained, and 
the slowing down of this rate leads to collapse. Inflationary 
price movements and sky-rocketing interest rates are the writ- 
ing on the wall. During the depression, the decline of prices and 
production eventually reaches a limit, and low interest rates 
initiate a new period of expansion. The crucial point of this 
scheme seems to be the automatic revival, since the breakdown 
of a boom is unavoidable once the rate of growth goes beyond 
certain limits. * 

Some degree of automatic revival is to be expected in this 
type of business cycle because the demand for capital, and 
consequently for capital goods, is elastic, although the demand 
curve may have shifted to the left and its elasticity be less than 





1 The individual worker, if he is employed, and the trade union concentrate 
their attention on the individual wage, but from the point of view of the entire 
economic system, especially in analysing problems of the cycle, aggregate wages 
are of greater importance. 

2 If the rate of growth is as high as 10 per cent., which is not at all extraordinary 
in years of prosperity, constancy of this rate would imply an increase of production 
from 100 to 200 within 10 years, and from 100 to 800 within 30 years. It would 
lead to astronomical figures within the lifetime of an individual. A breakdown 
could be avoided only if great quantities of factors (capital and labour) could be 
shifted, without losses, from capital goods production to consumers’ goods produc- 
tion with a parallel increase in the workers’ aggregate income. 
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unity. (Elasticity less than unity means here that the aggregate 
returns on capital invested decline though the aggregate capital 
invested increases.) Even an elasticity of less than unity will 
not prevent the aggregate demand for capital from increasing 
provided there is no resistance of lenders to a lower interest 
rate, which will probably be the case with free competition 
between lenders and sufficiently favourable prospects for new 
investments. In such circumstances liquidity preference will 
not reduce the supply of capital, and the risk element is assumed 
to be unimportant. Given these conditions, the depression 
cannot go very far or last very long, especially if the demand 
curve for capital does not shift very far to the left (which again 
depends upon the prospects of new investment). 

The second type of business cycle is different. The main 
point to be considered is the demand for capital. In the first 
type of cycle a new demand for capital appears as a result of 
the decline in the prices of capital goods and the decline of the 
interest. rate to a level lower than the marginal efficiency of 
capital in use, the curve of which is assumed to be sufficiently 
elastic. In the second type of cycle, a new demand for capital 
does not emerge. The demand curve for new capital not only 
shifts far to the left, but changes its shape and becomes inelastic. 
The shape of the demand curve for capital goods changes in the 
same way, because the source of a very great part of this demand 
—replacements—dries up almost completely. 

Which of these two types of business cycle prevails depends 
upon the power of the dynamic forces operating within the 
economic system and determining its structure. These dynamic 
forces are the increase of population, the emergence of new 
industries on the basis of new inventions, and, in certain condi- 
tions, the reduction of costs. The power of these dynamic 
forces may be expressed in the structural trend—that is, a curve 
expressing the increase of production which may be expected 
over a long period if the dynamic forces operate without being 
interrupted or modified by cyclical fluctuations. 

The structural trend will be above the real trend as shown 
in the curve usually drawn to describe the movement of actual 
production over a long period. The structural trend changes 
with any change in the dynamic forces mentioned above. These 
dynamic forces continue to operate during the cycle ; if their 
power is great, depression will be short and mild, and prosperity 
will soon set in ; in that case the demand for new capital will be 
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highly elastic. If they are weak, the depression will be long and 
severe, the demand for capital will become inelastic, and special 
stimuli will be needed to check the downward trend and to 
initiate a new expansion. The fact that the absence of these 
special dynamic forces makes depressions so long and dangerous 
shows that the economic system needs these forces for its 
expansion. 


Wage Policy Dependent on the Character of the Cycle 


It is obvious that wage policy must be adapted to the 
character of the cycle. If the depression is mild, a reduction 
of wages, if accompanied by a reduction in the prices of pro- 
ducers’ goods, may shorten its duration. If, however, the cycle 
is of the second type, a reduction of wages may only reduce 
purchasing power without helping towards recovery. It would 
seem that the existence of these two types of cycle is responsible 
for the differences of opinion regarding wage policy. One school 
stresses the relation between prices and costs, the other the _ 
equilibrium between production and purchasing power, as the 
necessary condition of recovery. 


The Wage Level as a Cause of Depression 


It is not only the various types of cycle which must primarily 
be considered in an analysis of the upswing. The two groups of 
theories mentioned above take it for granted that wages will rise 
during prosperity. There is, however, a great difference ; if 
wages are considered mainly as cost elements, the danger is 
held to be that a too rapid rise in wages reduces the prospects 
for profits and interrupts prosperity. Wages may increase so 
rapidly, the “ scarcity of capital ” theories suggest, that prices 
cannot keep pace or that demand declines. In either case profits 
will fall and the expansion come to an end. The “under-con- 
sumption ” theories argue that during prosperity wages usually 
do not rise sufficiently ; and that this leads to the discrepancy in 
a later period between output and income spent for consumers’ 
goods. The first group traces the depression to the fact that 
wages increase too rapidly and make production unprofitable ; 
the other group maintains that wages do not rise enough, which 
increases profits and stimulates the production of capital goods 
while at the same time precluding their profitable utilisation at 
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a later period. Great as the differences between these two 
groups are, there is agreement on one point—that wages can and 
should be increased during the upswing. The idea that the 
upswing implies a reduction or at least a stable production of 
consumers’ goods, in order to set free factors of production, 
especially labour and raw materials, for an expansion of the 
capital goods industries, seems to have been abandoned in view 
of the great labour reserve which is characteristic of an age 
of rapid technical progress. 


Discussion of the Two Theories 


Is the breakdown of prosperity due to the wage level being 
too high, or too low ? Both opinions are, in fact, defensible. 

The first view, that excessively high wages cause depression, 
runs on the following lines. During prosperity wages increase ; 
as a result the expenditure on consumers’ goods increases ; 
prices and profits increase, as the increasing demand tends to 
outrun production. Workers are thus attracted into consumers’ 
goods industries. The demand of the consumers’ goods industries 
for raw materials makes it difficult for the producers’ goods 
industries to buy their factors of production. Too large a part 
of the factors of production is converted directly into consumers’ 
goods, and this excess of consumption makes the expansion 
of production impossible and reverses the trend of business.! 

The same may happen if the upswing calls for an expansion 
of producers’ goods industries that could be made possible 
only by a curtailment of the output of consumers’ goods, and 
if the demand for consumers’ goods prevents this curtailment. 
Thus, it is held, real wages, even though unchanged, may 





1 For a careful analysis of the various theories discussed in this paper, cf. G. von 
HABERLER : Prosperity and Depression (League of Nations, Geneva, 1937). Though 
very objective, Haberler himself seems to lean towards the “ scarcity of capital ”’ 
theory. He mentions the logical difficulties of this theory (pp. 73 and 74) without 
giving them the weight they should have. The argument of the “ scarcity of capital ” 
theory, as well as the objections to it, may be tested statistically (see below, p. 16). 
For criticism of this theory, see also G. Haim : “ Das Zinsproblem am Geld und 
Kapitalmarkt ”’, in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaloek ie, Vol. 125, 1926; 
and Arthur ScHWEITZER: Spiethoffs Konjunkturlehre (Basle, 1938), pp. 146 and 
154. Halm tries to prove that the “ scarcity of capital” theory is logically incon- 
sistent in its criticism of the inefficiency of the price mechanism, the criticism being 
tenable only if it is assumed that an insufficient supply is the cause of an insufficient 
demand, which is logically impossible (loc. cit., p. 34). Haberler calls Halm’s 
critical analysis “ penetrating ’’. But his own criticism does not give much weight 
to the argument that the tendency towards equilibrium inherent in the monetary 
economic system should prevent a disequilibrium from degenerating into a crisis 
(op. cit., pp. 73 and 74). 
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become too high. This hypothesis, however, hardly conforms 
to the real situation. 

The breakdown of prosperity has also a monetary aspect. 
Rising wages and prices presuppose credit expansion, with the 
greater part of the additional credit serving to finance the 
increased payrolls. If the consequent increased purchasing 
power increases the demand for producers’ goods, this demand 
may not be satisfied, because the supply of credit is limited 
and may be exhausted by the demand of the consumers’ goods 
industries. If producers’ goods industries cannot find sufficient 
funds, their output will decrease, and plants under construction 
will not be completed. The demand for consumers’ goods will 
then also decline and prices will fall. The curtailment of the 
investment goods industries thus causes a crisis in consumers’ 
goods industries as well. Although there may then seem to be 
a superabundance of capital goods, the fact is that the break- 
down is actually caused by a scarcity of capital, due to the fact 
that too great a part of production has been consumed. 

The opposite argument, that wages are too low during the 
upswing, has also been put forward. The superabundance of 
capital goods at the end of the boom, it is said, is not only 
apparent ; it is real. During prosperity, wages rise, but prices 
‘ usually rise more rapidly. Thus real wages may decline. Even 
if wages rise, aggregate receipts of employers will increase faster 
than aggregate wages, and consequently aggregate profits will 
increase faster than aggregate wages. This discrepancy between 
the increase in aggregate money wages and the increase in 
aggregate money receipts of entrepreneurs is caused by the rise 
in prices. When prices rise, retail and wholesale dealers will 
hasten to buy because they will expect further price advances. 
These merchants will use their idle funds and will borrow money, 
and the aggregate money demand for commodities will grow 
rapidly. The credit expansion leads immediately to an increase 
in producers’ profits, and the producers will be eager to invest 
this increase. Over-investment will result, and the lagging of 
wages becomes a further cause of over-expansion. Once the 
flow of producers’ goods can no longer be absorbed because the 
aggregate demand for consumers’ goods is much smaller than 
production at current prices, the collapse is inevitable. Prices 
and wages will then decline, but this cannot reverse the over- 
production of capital goods ; nor would an increase in wages at 
this time restore the equilibrium. 
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That the workers during depression cannot find employment 
even at very low wages does not disprove the theory that there 
could be full employment if wages had been higher during pros- 
perity and if, with a lower level of profits, the rate of industrial 
expansion had been more moderate. Neither does it prove that a 
lower level of profits and consequently of investment during 
prosperity would have been incompatible with full employment. 


Conclusions as to Wage Policy during Prosperity 


Both views seem logically conclusive and tenable, although 
they lead to exactly opposite conclusions as to wage policy. 
If scarcity of capital is the cause of the crisis, if a lack of savings 
in the later stages of prosperity prevents the completion of 
investment projects, if the level of costs (wages) makes further 
investment unprofitable, the breakdown could be prevented 
by increased savings, or—what amounts to the same thing— 
by a heavy reduction of wages. If, on the contrary, the lagging 
of wages made profits soar and investment increase beyond 
the proper limits, then a higher level of real wages during the 
upswing, to prevent an over-expansion of industry, would be 
the right policy. 

Any decision as to what wage policy is to be regarded as 
appropriate during the upswing implies a decision as to which 
theory of the business cycle is to be adopted. In either case, 
however, the conclusion reached will refer to the general wage 
level only and not to relative wages. As to what wage level is 
economically correct, the “scarcity of capital’ theory main- 
tains that wages can be too high, but never too low ; it is there- 
fore always safe to keep money wages stable or to reduce them, 
however productivity may change. If the “ under-consumption ”’ 
theory is correct, it follows that wages can be too low, and an 
increase in wages, with prices remaining constant, may keep 
the rate of capital growth during the upswing within proper 
limits. According to this theory, however, wages can also be 
too high, if their level implies such a large consumption that no 
factors of production remain available for expanding production. 

Though these two groups of theories appear contradictory, 
it is possible to show that the difference between them is not 
so great as it might seem. The “ scarcity of capital’ theory 
is an interpretation of a cycle in which the dynamic forces, 
though strong, are prevented from exerting their full effect 
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during the period of prosperity by a precipitate rise in costs, 
but continue to operate during depression. The “ under-con- 
sumption ” theories refer to a business cycle in which the dynam- 
ic forces are weak, and in which the level of profits may lead 
to investments based on the assumed continuance of a level 
of production which cannot in fact be maintained. Both theories 
would lead to similar conclusions for practical policy if the struc- 
tural trend were known and taken into account. A quantitative 
analysis of our economic system may show to what extent the 
conflicting views can be the basis for practical policy. 

Most prosperity periods are interrupted for short intervals. 
These interruptions are partly due to dislocations of prices 
or production, and partly to technical conditions. In such cases 
the tendency towards expansion may still exist, and only a 
co-ordination of progress in various branches of production is 
needed in order to enable business in general to pick up again 
on a larger scale. During such interruptions the wage level 
usually does not decline, nor do any of the theories regard 
-such a decline as being desirable. 

The lack of co-ordination during the upswing may be due 
to the fact that the demand for producers’ goods cannot be 
satisfied by the existing plants, which did not expand during 
the depression and perhaps even failed to maintain their existing 
capital equipment. Investment is consequently delayed, and 
the increase in aggregate production slows down. It is frequently 
difficult to say, however, whether this cessation of expansion 
is only a temporary interruption of prosperity or the beginning 
of a depression. Nor can our judgment be based on experience, 
as business cycles are not uniform in length or amplitude. 
If we knew more about the structural trend—as we could 
on the basis of adequate research—we should be better able 
to see where we stood. 


Monetary Aspects of the Theories 


The foregoing discussion of the situation during prosperity 
does not take into account either frictions or price disparities 
due to changes in demand curves or to differences in the degree 
of competition. Such factors as these always aggravate 
the subsequent depression. In so far as relative wages rather 
than the general wage level are conducive to the breakdown 
of prosperity, they will be discussed in the second part of this 


paper. 
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Whatever the theoretical position may be, the monetary 
aspect must not be overlooked. If there is a scarcity of capital, 
wage increases will induce credit expansion and cause inflation. 
This point has already been discussed. 

Restriction of credit might, on the other hand, check the 
rise in prices and wages. In fact, some of the “scarcity of 
capital’ theorists attribute the deterioration and the final 
collapse to an easy money policy, which allows the starting of 
projects that could not get under way if credits were restricted 
to real savings. Monetary policy therefore is of paramount 
importance. If only it were “ sound ”’, either a healthy pressure 
on wages would be exerted, or investment would be kept within 
the limits set by the level of consumption. 

The expansion of credit also figures in the “ under-consump- 
tion” theory. If for any reason the demand for capital at 
current rates outruns the supply and additional credit is extended 
to entrepreneurs, wages will rise but will probably lag behind 
the rise in other prices. As the bargaining situation of the 
workers will usually not be so favourable as that of the employer, 
wages will rise at a slower rate than other prices. This means 
that profits will relatively increase at a rapid rate, and the lag 
in consumption will put so many factors of production at the 
disposal of the investment goods industries that the expansion 
of production can continue rapidly. Prices in the succeeding 
period will not decline to the extent to which they should in 
order to facilitate the selling of these commodities. Collapse 
is then unavoidable. Under these conditions the credit expansion 
leads to an unstable situation which cannot continue or be 
supported by further expansion of credit. 


Wage Policy during Depression 


The explanation of the depression derives from the theory 
of the prosperity period, and the wage policy suggested for the 
period of depression varies accordingly. This was the case at 
any rate until recent years. Experience—and in particular a 
more penetrating analysis of the depression process bringing 
into relief important points hitherto neglected by the “ scarcity 
of capital”? theories—has now brought the opposing views 
on wage policy closer together. 

In spite of this closer agreement as to wage policy, there 
still remains the fundamental difference in the underlying 
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theories. The “scarcity of capital ’’ theorists argue that the 
depression with its unemployment proves that wages are too 
high. Over the whole economic system the level of costs, and 
especially of wages, reduces or wipes out profits. Only an adjust- 
ment of these costs, especially wages, to the depression level of 
prices, or below it, will enable prices to decline in harmony with 
the decrease in demand, and thus restore equilibrium and lead 
to a new upswing. 

The “under-consumption”’ theory, on the other hand, 
maintains that a reduction of wages in itself will set in motion 
a deflationary process in the course of which prices and demand 
will decline. This will call for further reductions in wages. The 
process, once begun, will continue, and will threaten the eco- 
nomic system with dissolution, or rather revolution. The 
argument implies that a reduction in wages itself makes for a 
shift in the equilibrium, and that with each wage reduction the 
system drifts still further from any equilibrium. To pursue 
this method is therefore to follow a will-o’-the-wisp. 

The “scarcity of capital” theories advocate not only a 
reduction in money wages, in keeping with the fall in the price 
level, but also a reduction in real wages. Only a reduction 
in real wages, it is held, can lift profits to a level at which the 
interrupted expansion will be continued. But how should real 
wages be measured ? For the workers it is only the cost of living 
that matters ; for the producer it is the price of the commodities 
he sells. If prices do not all change in the same ratio, as they 
certainly do not, the level of wages would have to adapt itself 
to the greatest declines in prices, even if these are greater than 
the fall in the cost of living. Only then would wages be consid- 
ered to be in “ equilibrium ” 4, and only a reduction below this 
level would guarantee a quick recovery. That may mean a 
level of wages which will breed social conflicts. 

The “ under-consumption ” theories, on the other hand, 
stress the importance of maintaining money wages. If money 
wages are stable and the cost of living falls, the increasing 
demand for consumers’ goods will reduce inventories and set 
the stage for greater production. If, however, production does 
not increase, money wages should be adapted to some extent 





1 This would imply a movement in wages parallel to that of the index of whole- 
sale prices or prices of raw materials. In fact the argument of Rueff amounts to 
saying that wages should move with wholesale prices, as he measures “ real wages " 
by the index of wholesale prices and not by the cost-of-living index. 
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to the cost of living. -Wages should not be allowed to drop 
below this level, lest the output of consumers’ goods, the 
backbone of the economic system, be not maintained. 


The Conflicting Theories 


The reduction of the real wage level as well as of money 
wages during depression is for the orthodox ! theories a logical 
necessity, derived from the wider concept of equilibrium ; 
depression is the manifestation of a deep-seated disequilibrium 
which must be corrected before a new expansion can set in. 
There are different kinds of disequilibrium. Particular firms 
may be out of equilibrium with their market ; if so, they must 
be eliminated, or their cost structure must be adjusted by 
reduction of their capital. Certain industries may be out of 
equilibrium with other industries, with the result that there is a 
disequilibrium between relative prices. Finally, there may be 
disequilibrium between costs and prices. Such states of dis- 
equilibrium are automatically eliminated in a competitive 
market. Wherever costs cannot be recovered in the prices of 
commodities, costs are too high; whenever workers are 
unemployed, wages must be above the equilibrium level and 
should be reduced. It is the general idea of equilibrium that 
rules the business cycle policy of “ orthodox ” theory. 

Once the assumptions of this theory are accepted, the argu- 
ments for the reduction of wages during depression are. very 
simple. They can be summarised as follows. The existence of 
unemployment proves in itself that the costs of the services 
workers have to offer are too high, so that only a part of the 
services offered will be in demand. Expressed in technical 





1 Which theories are “ orthodox ” is controversial, but it is safe to say that 
theories can be called orthodox if they are based on the following assumptions : 
(i) free competition in all markets ; (ii) tendency towards equilibrium ; (iii) con- 
tinuous demand curves for labour and for capital ; (iv) absence of reserves ; (v) that 
entrepreneurs are homines oeconomici and are rarely mistaken in their anticipations ; 
and (vi) generally accepted gold standard. Under these conditions business fluctua- 
tions would be very mild though not absent. The main postulates of orthodox 
theories are therefore restoration of perfect competition and “sound ’’ money 
policy. If any of the assumptions are not fulfilled, the typical economic process 
will be changed fundamentally, and intervention in order to maintain production 
on a high level might now and again prove to be necessary, though it cannot be 
successful. “ Orthodox ” theories, in other words, hold that if the situation does not 
conform to their presuppositions the system must “degenerate ’’. These presup- 
positions are therefore not only theoretical assumptions made in order to elaborate 
a scheme which may serve as a frame of reference for the analysis of the economic 
world. They are goals at the maintenance or restoration of which economic policy 
should aim. 
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terms, the argument is that wages are higher than the marginal 
productivity of labour would be in a state of full employment. 
The only way to employ more workers is to reduce wages (and 
this means real wages as well as money wages). Sometimes it 
is added that the demand for labour is probably elastic, so that 
the aggregate income of workers will increase despite the wage 
cuts.! Whether that can be expected depends upon conditions 
which may be absent. 

The argument that the demand for labour is elastic is 
somewhat in contradiction with another reason for wage reduc- 
tion which is frequently mentioned as the most important. 
Reduction of wages, it is said, may not lead to price cuts, and 
consequently the demand for labour may not increase. In 
this case the costs of the entrepreneur will be reduced and his 
profits will rise. The increased profits may not be invested, 
especially if we assume an all-round cut in wages. Why should 
they be invested ? If prices do not fall, no more can be sold 
than before. The entrepreneur will either pay his debts or else 
accumulate the money saved by the wage cuts. That will 
improve liquidity and the supply of funds and possibly lead 
to a reduction in interest rates. Such a reduction is considered 
to be a major factor in the revival of business. Even if we 
neglect the repercussions of wage cuts on the aggregate demand 
for commodities, this argument is valid only if it be assumed 
that there is always a latent demand for capital, and that 
capital on the market always seeks investment and will accept 
whatever interest rate the market can bear. It seems clear that 
this argument—in favour of lower wages as a means to increased 
liquidity—assumes that the reduction of wages will not lead to 
an increase in the demand for labour and that both money wages 
and aggregate real wages will decline. Another version of the 
supposed beneficial consequences of an all-round reduction of 
costs (including wages) and prices will be discussed presently. 

The “under-consumption ” theories advocate the main- 
tenance of money wages, and therefore an increase in real wages 





1 Most economists, however, are not very certain about this elasticity of demand 
during depression. Such a contention as that of Professor Slichter, for instance, 
that the demand for labour is elastic because most plants are undermanned, is 
rare ; cf. Sumner H. SLicuter : “ The Adjustment to Instability ’’, in The American 
Economic Review, Supplement, March 1936, p. 204. Professor Pigou, however, 
also holds the opinion that the elasticity of demand for labour during depression 
is greater than unity ; cf. A. C. Picou: The Theory of Unemployment (London, 
1933), chapters [X and X, especially pages 91 and 106. 
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if the prices of wage goods fall during depression. One of the 
arguments in favour of this policy is static, the other dynamic. 
The static argument refers to the interdependence of the supply 
and the demand curves. If wages are reduced, but prices are 
maintained, demand will shrink considerably, owing to the 
lower purchasing power of the workers, and this will lead to 
further unemployment and further wage cuts. If prices are 
reduced, the reductions will be relatively smaller than the 
preceding wage cuts, as wages are only a part of total costs. 
In that case also demand will shrink, though less than if prices 
had been maintained. This mitigation of the consequences of 
wage cuts, however, may be expected only if demand is not 
withheld and buyers regard the current market price as stable 
and do not expect a further fall in prices. In neither case can 
a cut in wages lead to increased employment. As the decline 
in production will come to an end only if the fall in purchasing 
power is arrested, it is obvious that wage cuts aggravate rather 
than check the reduction in output. 

The dynamic argument is based on the cumulative effects 
of wage and price cuts. In a realistic dynamic system buyers 
do expect further price cuts during depression and will therefore 
refrain from entering the market. The sooner buyers become 
convinced that prices have reached a stable level, the sooner 
will the system swing back to its normal rhythm. 

There is finally a third line of argument. If the wage cuts 
are not passed on to consumers, prices will remain stable, and 
profits will increase, in so far as they are not affected by a 
reduction in demand. Since these profits will not be invested 
during depression the deflationary effect of the wage reduction 
will not be offset. 

These arguments of the “under-consumption’”’ theories 
are too general. The dynamic argument might be tested by 
statistical analysis, but the static argument can be proved or 
disproved only by theoretical reasoning. 

The static argument probably goes too far. Even under 
static conditions it would be valid only if there were no incomes 
other than wages and profits. If we differentiate the income 
distribution, making it more realistic, the conclusions will 
also be more realistic. If there are other income receivers and 
consequently consumers apart from workers and entrepreneurs, 
their consumption will remain stable with stable prices and will 
increase with lower prices. In the latter case the increased 
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purchasing power of the “ others ”’ will tend to Offset the decline 
in the purchasing power of the: workers, .and cmp!oyment may 
remain the same. It will decline only if the propensity to 
consume shrinks with increasing real but stationary money 
income and if the lower propensity to consume is not accom- 
panied by increased investments. 

The smaller labour’s share of the national income, the less 
a cut in wages will impair employment. If, however, the wage 
cuts are general and are made not only in production industries 
but also in the service trades, commerce, transport, and the 
civil service, they are very likely to defeat their purpose. 

The dynamic argument takes into consideration the psycho- 
logical effects of wage cuts, and its validity therefore depends 
on the reactions of buyers, which may be different in different 
circumstances. All that can be said is that employers shift 
purchasing power from the workers either to themselves or to 
consumers. If this transferred purchasing power fails to be 
used, sales will decline. Only if it actually is used and if other 
reserves of purchasing power are called into action (as a result 
of new investment or of a high elasticity of demand) can em- 
ployment be increased. In recent discussions of the question ! 
the unfavourable repercussions of wage cuts are stressed much 
more than in older writings. That is certainly due to the argu- 
ments of the “ under-consumption ”’ theories. 

The main line of retreat of those economists who realise the 
pernicious effects of wage cuts during depression, but never- 
theless advocate a reduction of wages, is monetary. Their 
attention is focused on additional investments, and they expect 
that liquidity will improve as a consequence of cost and price 
cutting so that “ sooner or later the point will be reached where 
even the most cautious individuals will find an irresistible temp- 
tation to stop hoarding and to dishoard ”—that is, to invest. * 

This reasoning is again very general, and necessarily so in the 
absence of any knowledge of the quantitative relations. It 
may therefore be worth while to examine the argument more 
closely. 

We are faced with two problems. First of all we might 
expect the quantity of idle money to increase if outlays for 
wages and the total amount of spending decrease and the 


1 Cf. G. von HABERLER : op. cit., pp. 292-300 ; Sumner H. SiicuTer : loc. cit., 
p. 206. 
2 Cf. G. von HABERLER : op. cit., p. 299. 
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velocity of circulation vemains unchanged. As a result, savings 
will accumulate and a peint-sheuid be reached at which invest- 
ments will be:sought-eagerly. --This, at any rate, is the expec- 
tation of those economists who advocate a policy of wage 
reduction. The idle money may, however, be used for paying 
off past loans and so increase the liquidity of the banks. Bankers 
may then be willing to extend credit on easier terms than before. 
Whether they will find entrepreneurs who are willing to borrow 
will depend on business prospects, which in turn are determined 
by profit expectations and anticipations of the future levels of 
wages and prices. 

Secondly, the quantity of money available is not fixed, but 
is a function of the price level. If the velocity of circulation 
declines, as a consequence of falling prices and wages, the 
quantity of money released for new investment will be negligible. 

On balance, the reduction of wages and prices is a very 
uncertain way of increasing employment. If it works, it will 
do so only through monetary channels. But if the supply of 
credit is already abundant, and this abundance has not succeeded 
in stimulating investment, it is hardly to be expected that a 
further increase in liquidity will lead to the desired result. If 
it does, the same result might have been reached by a further 
increase of available money through the ordinary methods of 
monetary policy—for example, by open market operations. If 
measures of this kind do not work, wage reductions will probably 
not be effective. This seems to be the general trend of Mr. J. M. 
Keynes’s thought.! Mr. Keynes is therefore strongly in favour 
of monetary methods rather than reductions of money wages. 

It might be said, in conclusion, that these opposite views on 
the advisability of wage cuts during depression are based on 
opposite views as to the power of the dynamic forces. The 
“ orthodox ” view implies that there are always latent oppor- 
tunities to invest, while the purchasing power theory assumes 
that the forces obstructing investment are strong. Which view 
is more in conformity with the actual situation depends upon 
the slope of the “ structural ”’ trend. 


Reduction of Wage Rates and Stabilisation of Aggregate Wages 


Even those economists who are in favour of wage reductions 
have been led by recent experience to modify their suggestions 





1 Cf. J. M. Keynes: The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
(London, 1936), pp. 260-271 and 295-309. 
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regarding practical policy. The changes which have taken place 
in their views may be summed up as follows. There is a limit 
beyond which increasing liquidity will not induce the banks to 
lend. The interest rate which bankers are willing to accept is, 
in some circumstances, higher than the rate that entrepreneurs 
are willing or able to pay. This is especially true during a severe 
depression ; with great unemployment and tremendous reserves 
of unused capacity, no new investments seem profitable ', espe- 
cially in the absence of new industries. The demand curve for 
new capital may then be of a shape which would make invest- 
ment possible only at a negative interest rate. Even if no such 
assumption is made the situation may be paradoxical in another 
way, as can be seen from the experience of the United States. 
If unutilised capacity is very large and new investment is 
consequently risky, the banks will necessarily insist on high 
interest rates, which could be reduced only if production in 
general were to expand. The smaller the new investments, the 
higher the interest rate must be; the greater the degree of 
liquidity, therefore, the higher the interest rate. The available 
supplies of capital are then unlikely to be offered at lower 
interest rates unless some new opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment increases both the demand for, and the supply of, capital 
and, by causing the risk premium to disappear, brings down 
the rates of interest. 

In view of these facts “ semi-orthodox ’” economists, who 
realise the importance of maintaining aggregate wages and the 
danger of wage reductions, but at the same time consider some 
reduction of costs to be necessary, are led to advocate a combi- 
nation of wage reduction and public works with the aim of 
keeping the volume of aggregate wage payments in the com- 
munity constant. ? 

The policy thus advocated may be regarded as a practicable 
synthesis of the theories which insist on cost reduction and 
those which insist on the maintenance of purchasing power. 


Possibility of Statistical Verification 


As the various conflicting theories are logically consistent 
in themselves, the question must be raised whether statistics 





1 The flotations of new capital in the United States (refunding excluded) 
amounted to 8,640 millions in 1929 and to 160 millions in 1933 ; they fell to 
2 per cent. of the peak value (Survey of Current Business, May 1938, p. 19). 

2 Cf. G. von HABERLER : op. cit., p. 300 ; Sumner H. Siicurer : loc. cit. 
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might be used to test their validity. If the “ scarcity of capital ”’ 
theory is correct, an increase in aggregate spending is dangerous. 
If aggregate spending increases very fast, the quantity of factors 
used in producing consumers’ goods will increase too. The 
question then is whether it increases so fast as to impair the 
production of the capital goods which will be needed to maintain 
the supply of consumers’ goods. 

A statistical analysis should therefore establish the rate of 
growth of aggregate spending during prosperity and its influence 
upon the supply of factors available for making producers’ 
goods. The following points would have to be investigated. 


(A) The classification of producers’ and consumers’ goods, 
as usually given in statistics, is misleading for our purposes. 
Raw materials and semi-manufactured commodities from which 
consumers’ goods are made should count as consumers’ goods, 
while manufactured commodities, such as machines, railways, 
factory buildings, and so on, which in fact serve in producing 
consumers’ goods, are producers’ goods. The problem of private 
housing will be dealt with separately. 


(B) Investments should be distinguished from replacements. 
Replacements might be expected to constitute a fairly stable 
quantity of producers’ goods regardless of the phases of the cycle, 
but evidently they do not. The reserves accumulated by entre- 
preneurs should suffice to finance any replacements which may 
have been postponed. New investments correspond to savings 
and are that part of the total production which is not consumed 
but serves as the basis of expansion. It would be important to 
determine what amount of capital is available for new invest- 
ments and the rate of growth of production which can be fi- 
nanced by this supply of capital. In line with the argument 
of the “ scarcity of capital ” theory, it would be important to 
ascertain the available supplies of the factors of production. 


(C) Only a portion of capital serves to finance the growth 
of production, including public utilities and transport. A small 
fraction is used for public works, including schools, roads, 
bridges, and armaments. Another very large part is allocated 
to housing. Capital for non-industrial uses flows from savings 
or from credit expansion. It represents, so to say, a cushion, 
since these investments can be postponed and reduced if capital 
becomes very scarce. Producers can easily outbid these sources 
of demand for capital goods, and rising interest rates serve in 
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themselves to cut down the demand for capital for these pur- 
poses. 

(D) Prices constitute another important subject for investi- 
gation. The “ scarcity of capital ’ theory assumes that increasing 
aggregate consumption raises the cost of production of capital 
goods to such an extent that investment in capital goods indus- 
tries ceases to be profitable. This, it is held, is the cause of the 
breakdown of prosperity. Hence an analysis of capital goods 
prices in relation to their factor costs is necessary. 


Another method of approach to the problem of quantita- 
tive analysis would be the construction of a model of a growing 
economic system, based on realistic assumptions such as that 
the growth of population, technical coefficients, and public 
expenditure, may be taken as being constant, and that wages 
bear a certain ratio to profits and savings. It would then be 
possible to estimate what part of the national production 
could be consumed by the working class without encroaching on 
the requirements for public expenditure, the maintenance of 
the growing population, depreciation, and a certain rate of 
economic growth. The rate of growth would consist of two com- 
ponents representing, respectively, the increase in population 
and the increase in productivity. An increase in population in 
itself implies expansion of production; if population grows 
at the rate of one per cent. a year, investments amounting 
to about one per cent. of the national capital will be neces- 
sary if the standard of living is to be maintained. The 
second component, increasing productivity, also depends upon 
additional investment. If the system is attuned to a two per 
cent. increase in production per year, there will be needed on 
this account an increase in the stock of capital at a rate which 
cannot be determined exactly but may range from three to six 
per cent. per year. Allowance would have to be made also for 
scrapping old plants in the event of quick and fundamental 
technical changes and for shifts in plant location. Normal 
depreciation has to be taken into account if the gross rather 
than the net income is made the basis of the estimate. These 
investments, in their aggregate, constitute the demand for capital 
goods which must be satisfied in order to allow the intended 
expansion. 

The difference between the national dividend and this 
aggregate demand for producers’ goods constitutes the consu- 
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mable income, from which, with any given structure of consump- 
tion and of income distribution, the economically permissible 
or “ equilibrium ” share of income for the workers can be deter- 
mined. 

The validity of such an estimate would certainly be very 
dubious. It would have to be based on an estimate of the 
expected national dividend, given a particular structure of 
prices. To take any particular price structure or income dis- 
tribution as “ normal ”’ would raise fundamental difficulties, for 
we cannot reduce production to any single cost element (such 
as, for example, labour of a homogeneous quality). A sketch 
of this kind, however, would at least be a first statistical approach 
to a problem of which the solution is extremely important. It 
would probably show that the portion of the national dividend 
which must be invested in order to maintain a fairly adequate 
and constant growth of production is relatively small, and that 
the major problems of economic fluctuations arise not from the 
level of wages, but from the variation of investments due to 
rapid technical progress and its repercussions, and from price 
dislocations in general. That, however, leads to general prob- 
lems of the cycle which cannot be dealt with here. 


Another way of testing the hypothesis that the level of 
wages is too high is to look for periods in economic history 
during which consumption undoubtedly exceeded the equilib- 
rium level. Times of war are such periods, when the combined 
consumption of the masses and of the State soars, while the 
number of workers is curtailed. Then a real lack of capital 
exists. Raw material, labour, and so on, are in short supply and 
a strict control of private consumption is necessary in order to 
satisfy the needs of the State, and to reserve the necessary 
means of production for indispensable investments. An analysis 
of such a war period also shows what happens if consumption 
grows rapidly and is not controlled by direct regulation. In 
that case the soaring prices so enhance the prospects of profit 
that the rise in the cost of the factors of production does not 
act as an effective check on investment. In the race for factors 
of production, the producer of investment goods is in the stronger 
position because any increase in spending results in a much 
greater rise in his profits. The resulting inflationary boom might 
be terminated by credit restriction and stabilisation of the price 
level, which would cause a “ stabilisation ”’ crisis. If the boom 
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is only inflationary the crisis caused by over-consumption is 
severe but short. It is severe because the sudden halt of the 
price rise drives many enterprises into bankruptcy ; it is short 
because of the real lack of capital. The subsequent revision and 
correction of the general level of prices, and of relative prices, 
ushers in a new period of full employment, and probably a new 
prosperity. The history of the post-war period gives examples 
of this type of crisis. 

Finally, a special meaning of the concept “ excessively high 
level of wages’ must be discussed. It may well be that the 
cost-price relation permits sufficient profits to maintain a 
continuous economic growth, but the supply of capital is not 
forthcoming because the owners of capital and the banks are 
unwilling to lend at the market rate. That, of course, is not the 
case treated by the “ scarcity of capital ” theory, which assumes 
that the supply price of capital is always equal to its marginal 
productivity. 

The statistical analysis which has been suggested above 
might show, for various countries, whether or not the distribu- 
tion of income (which depends upon the general wage level) 
allows, during the various phases of the cycle, for an adequate 


expansion of the economic system. It would show, in other 
words, if and where the wage level is too high or too low for an 


> 


“ adequate ”’ expansion. 

But what is “ adequate expansion” ? To state the question 
in this way presupposes either that the expansion is always the 
same and that its rate is known, or that the structural trend, 
though not constant, is known and therefore the rate of expan- 
sion which is “ adequate ” during the period under investigation 
is also known. Obviously that implies some knowledge of future 
possibilities. It is not unlikely that such knowledge can be 
obtained to some extent. ? 

It is worth noting that business men do make hazy esti- 
mates of the structural trend. If, for example, the statement 
is made that the capital needed for the employment of three 
million workers is 24,000 millions and that the demand for 
this capital would be forthcoming if only “ confidence ”’ were 
restored 2, such a statement presupposes the continuation of 





1 Cf. Technological Trends and National Policy, published by the National 
Resources Committee, Washington, 1937. 

2 Cf. statements made at the Hearings of the United States Senate Committee 
on Unemployment and Relief, 1938. 
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conditions which obtained in the past. An analysis of the 
structural trend would, however, try to ascertain the conditions 
prevailing during the phase of development under investigation. 


RELATIVE WAGES 


The first part of this paper has dealt with the problem of the 
wage level in general. But to put the problem in this way 
—whether or not wages should be increased or decreased in 
order to increase employment—is too general. The wage level 
is an abstraction, like the general price level. There is another 
approach to the question—the study of relative wages. 

Recent developments in economic theory have drawn atten- 
tion to the problem of investment. Mr. Keynes’s theory is the 
outstanding example. Mr. Keynes has many followers, and the 
writings of the more “ orthodox” economists also show the 
impact of his thought. His analysis uses very broad concepts ; 
his discussion is in terms of general economic categories, and his 
practical suggestions are always general measures. What is 
important, according to his theory, is the relationship between 
the quantity of money, the interest rate, and the marginal 
productivity of capital. In general Mr. Keynes assumes that the 
relations between different industries, income streams, prices, 
and so on, are appropriate, or correct themselves.2, He seems 
to assume, as all theorists do, a tendency towards equilibrium, 
dictated by the law of marginal productivity. 

The remainder of this article will deal only with the problem 
of relative factor prices and not in a general way with the 
relation between wages and interest. In other words, it will 
attempt to show whether or not the inner price structure of the 
factors of production—the various rates of wages, the various 
rates of interest, etc.--may aggravate the economic situation, 
especially during depressions; and whether this inner price 
structure requires special measures.® 


Analysis of the Wage Structure 


The facts are known in general but it is difficult to derive 
from the statistical data a detailed picture of the wage structure 





1 This whole discussion presupposes the absence of capital investments in 
foreign countries, an assumption which is more realistic at the present time than 
the opposite assumption would be. 

2 Cf. J. M. Keynes : op. cit., p. 321. 

® The question of relative wages and unemployment is discussed, though from 
a different angle, in A. C. Picovu : op. cit., pp. 268 foll. 
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of the various countries. It seems, on the basis of the data given 
in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics (Geneva, 1936), that the 
spread of wages for different categories of workers is especially 
great in the United States and in Great Britain, and much 
smaller in Belgium, France, and other countries. The spread 
of wage rates varies widely in different occupations and areas. 

A careful statistical analysis would give the necessary basis 
for consideration of the problems which. are discussed in this 
section. Such an analysis should show hourly wages for the 
various groups of workers (unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled 
male labour, and female labour) and the distribution of workers 
in the various groups. The importance of the latter data will 
appear from our analysis. 


Causes of Differences in Wages 


The factors determining the differences in wages are manifold : 

(a) Some groups of workers enjoy a semi-monopolistic position 
due to special skill, and strengthened by labour organisations. 

(5) Sheltered industries can afford special wage rates ; 

their workers are therefore more easily organised than those 
in industries exposed to foreign competition, especially the 
export industries. 
* (c) Technical efficiency sometimes leads to high wage rates, 
while the number of workers constantly employed declines. 
This may occur despite the fact that mechanisation allows the 
employment of semi-skilled workers. 

(d) Public opinion, legislation, or political conditions, may 
change the relation between wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers (as happened throughout the world after the war), 
but probably not for a long period. 


Marginal Productivity and the “ Cost’ of Labour 


Theoretically wages correspond to the marginal productivity 
of labour. If there were only one homogeneous stratum of 
workers, wages would be equal for each hour of work, wherever 
done. But there are great differences between the various types 
of skill, which cannot be substituted one for another, and the 
relative quantities of which cannot quickly be changed, and 
different classes of labour consequently command different 





1 For Great Britain, both pre-war and post-war, cf. J. W. F. Rowe: Wages 
in Practice and Theory (London, 1928). 
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prices. The markets for different types of employment are more 
or less distinct. If we assume a situation in which the number 
of workers in each occupation remains the same and in which 
there is no freedom of movement between the various employ- 
ment markets, but free competition exists within each market, 
the wage of each group will depend upon its marginal produc- 
tivity. The marginal product of labour is a function of the 
number of workers and the marginal utility of the work done 
expressed in terms of money. According to general theoretical 
considerations, wages will be determined at a level which 
allows the sale of all the work which can be performed by this 
group of workers, the length of the working day being taken as 
given.! 

The number of workers to be found in each group would be 
determined, if purely economic reasoning prevailed in the 
field of labour, by the cost of acquiring the necessary skill. 
We can rule out as factors making for wage differences any 
differences in disutility of the work performed, because the 
disutility is usually greater for unskilled labour. Scarcity of 
young people who can be trained for skilled work may also be 
disregarded, as the facts of the modern world do not warrant 
any such assumption. 

We may therefore assume that the differences in wages 
correspond to differences in the “cost of production” of a 
special service due to the cost of acquiring special skill. If the 
differences are great, it will be due to special circumstances as 
the following : 

(a) The number of families which can afford to educate 
their children for skilled work may be relatively small, subsidies 
may be scarce, and therefore there may be a condition of 
“natural monopoly ”’. 

(b) It may be easier to unionise skilled labour and thereby 
to maintain the wages of this group above the level of its 
marginal productivity. This however implies a certain level of 
unemployment unless the trade unions are able to make the 
aggregate and not the marginal productivity the basis of their 
bargaining. 

(c) As a consequence of the small numbers of skilled work- 
ers, the marginal productivity of skilled labour expressed in 





1 There are some special features of the supply curve of labour which are not 
discussed here ; for instance, the supply (the length of the working day) increases 
with lower wages ; thus the equilibrium may be unstable over a certain range. 
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terms of money may be far above the marginal productivity 
of unskilled labour. This has created a psychological disposition 
on the part of the workers themselves to consider a great 
difference in wages as “ natural ”’ even if it is much greater than 
the costs of education would justify. The tendency towards 
equalisation of the wages of skilled and unskilled workers, 
which prevailed after the war, was very soon reversed. The 
differences between wages seem not to have a close relation to 
the workers’ “investments ”’ in the acquisition of skill ; they are 
rather “historical”? and “ psychological’’ and have to be taken 
as given. r 
Demand Schedule for Skilled Labour 


The demand schedule for skilled workers will depend—other 
things, including the income of non-workers, remaining equal— 
upon their number. If the number of unskilled workers earning 
very low incomes is very great, the number of potential “ cus- 
tomers ” for the services of skilled workers will be small. It 
seems to be a truism that the more skilled workers are employed 
the more can find employment, but the statement is not without 
significance, because the number of skilled workers depends 
upon technological data. If work is done mainly in mechanised 
industry, the number of unskilled workers will be relatively 
large, and thus the market for services of skilled workers will be 
narrow. Skilled workers work mainly for skilled workers and for 
non-workers, such as entrepreneurs and rentiers; unskilled 
workers work for everybody within the market system. 

If great industries, formerly operated by skilled labour, are 
mechanised, the market for skilled Jabour will shrink. First 
of all the demand for skilled labour in the mechanised industry 
will decline, and with it the demand for the products of other 
skilled workers formerly bought by the skilled workers of this 
industry. The demand for the services of skied workers will 
thus decline cumulatively ; if 10 per cent. of the income of 
skilled workers is spent for commodities made by skilled workers, 
and if 100 skilled workers are replaced by unskilled workers, 
the demand for skilled workers will decline by 110.' This might 





1 The decline will in fact be greater than this. Let a represent the number of 
skilled workers originally thrown out of employment and _ the proportion of 


their income which is spent for commodities containing the services of skilled 
workers. The total decline may then be represented by the geometrical series of 


infinite regression a + “ + <+ Said 
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be offset in part by the employment of skilled workers in pro- 
ducing and repairing the mechanised plant, but as the ratio 
of unskilled workers increases the number of skilled workers 
must decrease cumulatively. The demand for skilled workers 
will not be reduced to an equal extent in the various markets. 
The demand schedule for those skilled workers who work only 
for non-workers, and whose services are not mechanised, will 
remain unchanged, while the demand for those workers who 
worked for skilled workers will decline. Differences of this 
kind help to account for the variations in the rates of wages 
of different groups of workers in the employment market. 


Purchases of Unskilled Workers 


The unskilled workers, the unemployed, and the low-paid 
workers of service industries, do not purchase many of the 
commodities produced by skilled workers. In so far as they do 
so, they have to turn to the secondhand markets. Furniture, 
clothing, and automobiles, for instance, tend to be purchased 
at second hand by unskilled workers. With the mechanisation 
of many industries workers in this group become buyers of new 
commodities, but if we go through the list of the commodities 
they buy, especially clothing, utensils, and so on, we will find 
either that the commodities come within the reach of their 
purchasing power because they are produced by unskilled Jabour, 
or at least by a mechanised process which reduces the labour 
costs per unit to a very small fraction of the price, or that the 
cost, as in the case of newspapers and magazines, is not borne 
directly by the buyers. The second-hand markets are very 
important ; low income groups live in second-hand houses ; 
inexpensive cinema films are “ second-hand ”’; the “ second- 
hand ”’ car, frequently bought at third or fourth hand, consti- 
tutes a very important item in the United States and so does 
second-hand furniture. It seems that the only second-hand 
markets which have shrunk, at Jeast in rich countries, are 
those for clothing, hats, linen, and so on. 


The Second-Hand Markets 


The function of the second-hand market changed consider- 
ably with the expansion of automobile production. Formerly 





1 A special study of second-hand markets would be of considerable interest. 
Family budgets contain no material on this point. 
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commodities discarded by the consumers were bought by 
peddlers, second-hand dealers, and junk-dealers. The second- 
hand car made buying and selling used cars “ respectable ”’ ; 
and a regular turnover of second-hand cars became one of the 
conditions necessary for the steady production of new cars. 
The same seems to hold good, to a certain extent, for housing. 


Social Stratification of Markets 


It would be possible to ascertain the markets in which the 
commodities and services produced by the various groups of 
skilled workers are sold. There are groups of skilled workers 
who work only for the higher income classes ; others who work 
for the middle classes ; and the work of others is sold indiscri- 
minately to the various classes. The membership of this last 
group is, however, not large, apart from those skilled workers 
whose services are, so to speak, widely disseminated and there- 
fore paid for by a great variety of customers. The best examples 
are workers in transport, the cinema, broadcasting, and parts 
of the health services. An analysis could show to what extent 
the demand for skilled labour is related to the various strata 
of society. The construction industry, probably employing 
the largest section of skilled workers, caters for the whole 
community. A considerable portion of the activity of this 
industry is, nevertheless, directed to satisfying the demands 
of the upper income groups, by the building of expensive 
houses, hotels, restaurants and exclusive shops. 


Elasticity of Demand for Skilled Labour during the Cycle 


The elasticity of demand for various types of skilled labour 
will depend upon the income stratification of the potential 
buyers of the commodities produced by skilled workers. The 
proportion which wages form of total costs will also be impor- 
tant. The demand for commodities or services which are bought 
by persons with high incomes may be inelastic during depression, 
but it becomes elastic during prosperity. The demand curves of 
these commodities will frequently shift, to the left during 
depression, and to the right during prosperity ; the slopes will 
also be different in different phases of the business cycle. Ques- 
tions like this can be cleared up only by a detailed analysis. 

There might be, under static conditions, great differences 
in the wage rates of different groups of workers. Such differences 
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would, of course, influence the distribution of labour among the 
various branches of production, but they would not prevent 
equilibrium. The real income of high income classes might be 
reduced while the real income of workers and low income 
classes in general remained unchanged. 


Special Wage Rates Prevent Recovery 


If we consider the situation during a business cycle, however, 
we shall arrive at other results. The level of wages, and espe- 
cially of skilled workers’ wages, plays a great rdle. What is 
important, however, is not the general wage level or the wage 
levels of all groups of skilled workers, but rather the wages 
of special groups of workers who make producers’ goods and 
especially those belonging to the construction industry. If the 
wages of these workers are unduly high the revival of invest- 
ment will be delayed. If wages in these fields were reduced, 
the reduction might shorten the period of depression. Such a 
partial wage reduction would not reduce the general level of 
purchasing power since the number of workers employed in 
this field is small, and once the upward movement had started 
the elasticity of demand for labour would be very great. 


Wages Subsidies as a Remedy 


The best way to reduce wage costs for the private entre- 
preneur who may embark on a construction programme is by 
way of subsidies. Subsidies alone make it possible to adjust 
wage costs in special fields without attacking the general wage 
level.1 Such wage subsidies might be allocated to special pro- 
jects without assuming further responsibilities for the process 
of production, or they could be combined with some sort of 
control. Which method should be followed depends upon 
economic and political conditions which cannot be discussed 
here. 


Cases of Subsidies in the Past 


The principle of subsidies is not entirely new. Shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of aeroplanes, and railways, were and are 
frequently subsidised. The motives have been either defence or 





1 Nicholas Ka.por has discussed the problem in relation to the general wage 
level (““Wage Subsidies as a Remedy for Unemployment ”, in Journal of Political 
Economy, Dec. 1936). He assumes the elasticity of demand for labour in general 
to be greater than unity. 
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overwhelming foreign competition, or the desire to develop a 
backward region. Railway subsidies and tariffs were frequently 
used to develop such areas. Subsidies of this kind have been 
given in good as well as in bad times, and have not been directed 
to the goal of increasing investment. The distinctive feature 
of the suggestion made in this paper is that the subsidies should 
be adapted to the aims of business cycle policy. 


Subsidies Mobilise Private Capital 


Subsidies have one great advantage compared with public 
works in that they result in a greater volume of employment. 
If, for instance, the subsidy is 33 per cent. of total costs it 
will involve private capital to the extent of 200 per cent. of 
the public expenditure. The multiplier then operates on a base 
three times as broad as if money were spent only on public 
works. The psychological effect, too, will not militate against 
public spending, since business men will probably be glad to 
accept these subsidies. Subsidies hitch the idea of deficit 
spending to the wagon of private business. A further advantage 
is that the investments can be selected for their social utility. 
Public works, important and useful as they may be, are fre- 
quently not urgent compared with other needs which are not 
satisfied. 

The main field for these subsidies to private investment 
would be, in many countries, housing for low income classes, 
who nowadays cannot afford the full cost of suitable accommo- 
dation. 

A simple calculation would probably prove this for many 
countries. The situation is especially striking, however, in the 
United States. The total cost of a housing unit for a low-income 
family is considered to be about $2,500—a sum which, expressed 
in terms of the wages of unskilled labour, is the equivalent of 
5,000-6,000 hours of work. The carrying charges of a house 
are considered to be in the neighbourhood of 12 per cent., or 
the wage of 600-700 hours’ work of an unskilled worker. With 
a 40-hour week and full employment a worker works 2,000 hours 
during the year. He would have to pay for these charges the 
income received from 30 to 36 per cent. of the hours worked 
throughout the year. Furthermore, if he were temporarily 
unemployed he could afford to live in a house built for renting 
only if there were at least two members of his family employed. 
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If, however, the cost were reduced by one-third, the amount 
involved would be 20-24 per cent. of his full wage and so 
within his reach. Subsidies would thus open a great field for 
investment and would benefit the masses of workers who now 
live in obsolete second-hand houses. 


Suggestions for Subsidies 


It would be interesting to investigate other markets in a 
similar way. 

The subsidising of investments raises very difficult problems. 
Which projects should be favoured, and in. what manner— 
whether by outright subsidies, or by loans at a low interest 
rate—must be decided according to the particular circum- 
stances in each case. The Administration in the United States 
appears to be drifting in the direction of cheap loans, without 
having considered the principle involved. 

The following remarks may indicate how subsidies could be 
granted : 


(a) New industries. When a new industry is in process of 
being established, public support could be given, in order to 
facilitate production on a commercial basis. If it were possible, 
for instance, to install air-conditioning equipment at lower 
cost, a very large field of investment would probably be opened 
in many countries. Assistance might be given to the populari- 
sation of tourist traffic in the United States, especially for the 
middle classes. It might be difficult to find other new fields of 
investment. Housing is, therefore, one of the most important 
avenues to be considered. 

(b) Development of backward regions. The main problem of 
backward regions consists in increasing their purchasing power. 
Pouring out relief money or paying wages on public works can 
give only temporary help. Public spending may revive pro- 
duction which has slowed down temporarily, but it will hardly 
create a production system where none existed before. In other 
words, the income of workers in backward regions can be 
improved only by increasing the productivity of those areas. 
Subsidies for local industries may create a demand for goods 
already being produced in the same regions. Agriculture, for 
example, will benefit from the introduction of local industries. 
Such ventures imply, at the same time, education of the inhab- 
itants of these economically “ backward ”’ districts. The great 
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disparity which exists between the level of purchasing power 
of destitute regions and the level of purchasing power elsewhere 
is an obstacle to expansion. It is necessary, therefore, to improve 
the buying power of the low income classes, and this can be 
done by creating a better market for their products. This 
programme differs from public works in that subsidised pro- 
duction, once established, will continue to employ workers 
after the subsidy has been spent; public works, though they 
may stimulate existing production, will hardly lead to a per- 
manent expansion. The new enterprises have to be adapted 
to the needs and the purchasing power of the region. It is of no 
avail to build only roads and schools for a population whose 
income is at the subsistence level. 


Conclusion 


To sum up, in our’modern economic system, it is rarely the 
general level of wages which prevents the expansion of pro- 
duction. The idea held by so many economists that scarcity 
of capital is the main problem is erroneous and disproved by the 
very fact that the economies of countries with a great scarcity 
of capital are usually booming so long as political conditions 
are considered to be stable. The best examples are the United 
States during the XIXth century and Japan during the period 
of industrialisation. The premium on industrial expansion has 
declined in recent decades, as has been shown elsewhere, and 
some substitute must therefore be found. The great differences 
between relative wages indicate a way to create such premiums 
to some extent. The system of subsidies here suggested seeks 
to achieve results similar to those which might follow a lowering 
of the interest rate, but it would work more directly and may 
be applicable in circumstances in which a lower interest rate 
alone would not suffice. It need not be stressed that these 
attempts at stimulating a self-supporting production would 
have as their ultimate aim a change of the structural trend, and 
thus indirectly a transformation of the business cycle. 
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The African labourer is often a migrant. Sometimes he moves 
within a territory or from one territory to another under an organised 
recruiting system; sometimes he moves independently, ignoring 
natural obstacles and international boundaries, to the areas of 
employment. In the present article, the author, who is a member 
of the Section of the International Labour Office concerned with 
indigenous labour, surveys the extent and some of the problems 
of inter-territorial labour migration in Africa, with the exception 
of the predominantly Arab countries. 


FRICA, once in frequent movement through religious 
expansions, tribal wars, and slave raids, remains a con- 
tinent of migrations. The principal cause is now, as in the case 
of slave raids, the demand for labour. There are areas of labour 
supply serving areas of demand at distances up to almost 
1,000 miles. Individuai Africans may be found in employment 
at one extreme who have come from almost the other extreme 
of Black Africa. Even where the local demand and supply are 
equal it is not infrequent to find local labour emigrating to distant 
employment, and local employments being filled by immigrants. 
Migration may be enforced by economic conditions. It may 
be encouraged by economic opportunities. It is also based on 
African traditions. 
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This migration is no temporary phenomenon likely to cease 
with a new and rapid distribution of the population. Settlement 
may be discouraged or may be impracticable near the employ- 
ment centres. The vast majority of the migrants are males, 
many of whom return home after periods often no longer than 
one or two years, so that the shortness of the stay in employ- 
ment accentuates the volume of movement. In the changing 
African scene, a period at a labour centre is often the modern 
test of African manhood. If Africa can still be personified by the 
primitive peasant working in communal surroundings, not far 
in his shadow is the stranger travelling for days, weeks, or 
months, sometimes ignoring territoria] and national frontiers in 
his march to employment and on his way home. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE LABOUR SUPPLY 


Such statistics as exist are insufficient for an estimate of the 
annual volume of migration across African frontiers or of the 
average population employed outside the home limits of their 
territories of origin. As Sir Alan Pim states’, “ political boun- 
daries clearly mean very little to the Native labourer”. Even 
when emigrants are required to take out passes, large numbers 
often appear to avoid the obligation, and when passes are needed 
in the country of immigration the origins of the Native 
travellers often seem to be a matter of guesswork. 

The roughest analysis, however, of the balance of home and 
alien African labour in some of the principal areas of employ- 
ment gives an indication of the international composition of 
a normal African labour force. 

The largest labour force in Africa is that employed on the 
Rand mines in the Union of South Africa. Its numbers have 
recently been fluctuating just above 800,000. Of these, nearly 
90,000 came from Portuguese East Africa, some 50,000 from 
Basutoland, about 15,000 from other British South African 
territories, and 10,000 from tropical territories in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Thus, less than half the total originates 
in the Union of South Africa. A large increase in thelabour 
required is anticipated, and the balance is mainly being sought 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Other employments in 
South Africa also rely to an appreciable extent on alien labour. 





1 Great Britain : et Sf Ge Retin Anes & Enguve eae 
Financial and Economic Position of Northern Rhodesia, 1988. 
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It was estimated, late in 1936, that 20,000 Nyasalanders were 
then employed in the Union.!’ The Zululand. sugar estates use 
a number of Portuguese East Africans. Natives from Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, and Nyasaland, are largely employed on 
South African farms. In 1930 a Government Committee reported 
that the Union normally has within its borders some 225,000 
adult male Natives from neighbouring territories .2 This number 
has probably increased since then. 

Further north, in Southern Rhodesia, a census was taken 
in 1936 which showed 252,000 Natives in employment. Less 
than half (108,000) were of Southern Rhodesian origin. Nyasa- 
land contributed 70,000, Northern Rhodesia 47,000, and Por- 
tuguese East Africa 25,000. The copper mines in the Belgian 
Congo for some time largely depended on labour from Northern 
Rhodesia, and, although this situation has now changed, the 
Senior Provincial Commissioner of Northern Rhodesia estimates 
that in 1987 some 11,000 Northern Rhodesians were employed 
in the Congo. In the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika immi- 
grant labourers are estimated to number 45,000, of whom 
80,000 are from the South and 15,000 from the Congo*. In 
West Africa, though with fewer Natives employed, the same 
phenomenon is encountered. Of the 18,000 workers employed 
on plantations in the Cameroons under British Mandate in 
1986, over 5,000 came from areas under French administration. 
The Spanish island of Fernando Po is largely dependent on 
foreign labour ; the question of the labour supply from Liberia 
figured largely in an international enquiry of 1930; there has 
also been a movement of labour from the Cameroons under 
French Mandate; in addition there has been a clandestine 
labour supply from Nigeria. On the Gold Coast mines, possibly 
one-half of the 50,000 Africans are from French territory. 

The districts so far mentioned are those where European 
settlement is appreciable or where European mining develop- 
ment is important. In other parts, however, which are looked 
upon as areas of almost exclusively African development, and 
in purely African employments, labour migration may also 













































1 NYASALAND : Report on Nyasaland Natives in the Union of South Africa and 
in Southern Rhodesia, 1937. 

® Union or Sours Arrica : Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the 
Labour Resources of the Union, 1930. 

® TANGANYIKA TERRITORY: Report of the Commitiee Appointed to Consider 
and Advise on Questions relating to the Supply and Welfare of Native Labour in the 
Tanganyika Territory, 1958. 
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take place on a large scale, though the numbers involved may 
be less well established. It has been estimated that there is an 
annual movement of 200,000 French West Africans to and from 
the British colony of the Gold Coast ; some 88,000 immigrants 
were treated at one disinfecting station in 19386. Many of these 
immigrants go to the mines, but in a prosperous year large 
though unknown numbers are employed by the Gold Coast 
Native cocoa growers. In the small British colony of the Gambia, 
with a population of 200,000, it appears that normally about 
10,000 strangers from French West Africa arrive annually to 
work on a part employment, part share-tenant, basis. The 
migration from the interior of French West Africa is from 
60,000 to 70,000 annually, partly to Senegal and partly to the 
Gambia .1 In the cotton-growing districts of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan a number of the African peasants employ workers 
from British and French West Africa. In Uganda, perhaps 
60,000 Native foreigners enter the country annually, mainly 
from the Mandated Territory of Ruanda and from the Sudan. 


SoctaAL ProsBLEeMs OF MIGRATION 


No attempt can be made here to discuss the problems raised 
by African labour migrations. It may, however, be of value 
to attempt to classify them. 

Three main classes present themselves : the problems of the 
village, those of the journey, and those of the place of employ- 
ment. 

In a village of an area of labour supply, where up to 75 per 
cent. of the able-bodied men may be away in distant employ- 
ment, absenteeism may lead to the neglect of village production 
and consequently food shortages and the deterioration of 
housing, to the imposition of undue labour on the women and 
children, to an attitude of idleness on the part of the men, who 
feel that they are on holiday when at home, to the decay of 
village traditions, to the failure of essays in agricultural and 
educational reform, to the disruption of families and to the 
spread of disease and sterility. The economic opportunities 
provided by employment, the healthy spirit of adventure which 
it may satisfy, and the educational advantages which it may 
offer to the more intelligent minority of the workers, have also 





1 Henri Lasouret: “ Le probléme de la main-d’ceuvre dans l’OQuest-Africain 
francais ’, in Politique Etrangéere, June 19386. 
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to be taken into account. Even so, however, the problems remain, 
and, whether solved or unsolved, threaten to bring to an end 
the old African society, largely self-sufficient and communal 
in its economics, conservative in its economic and social stan- 
dards, and static in its ideals of human relationships. 4 

The second set of problems arises with the journey. The vil- 
lages en route may be affected, as for example by the drain on 
their food supplies, the spread of disease, the breakdown of 
traditions of hospitality or isolation. For the worker, the diffi- 
culties may be those of “ foot-slogging ” or of modern transport. 
A large number of the migrants, probably the majority, still 
walks. Many may be months on the road. “ If the loss in time 
and energy ’’, the then Governor of Northern Rhodesia stated 
in 1928, “ occasioned by the labourer having to walk hundreds 
of miles to his place of employment could be saved, the potential 
value of the labour supply would, it may be hazarded, 
be increased by something like fifty per cent... It takes 
him (the Native of the Tanganyika Plateau) three weeks or 
more to complete his journey and, with a scant and uncertain 
supply of food on the way, he not seldom arrives and engages 
upon labour to which he is utterly unaccustomed in a half- 
starved and emaciated condition. ’’ Similarly in the Gold Coast, 
where twenty-nine deaths from starvation on the road were 
reported in 1986, the medical authorities reported that the 
newly-arrived immigrant is usually in a filthy, under-nourished 
and often diseased condition. 

With modern forms of transport, there are other problems. 
Without strict control the independent traveller may be fleeced 
by disreputable transporters. The 1935 Nyasaland Emigrant 
Labour Committee speaks of “the cheating of passengers by 
demanding, when the journey is only half over, additional 
fares. If these are refused the passengers may be dumped at 
isolated spots.” Passengers also were induced to pay their 
fares and then kept waiting for days or weeks. When engaged 
under contract and conveyed by a reputable recruiting organisa- 
tion, the worker is freed from these difficulties. The cost of the 
journey, however, is high. In the Union of South Africa, where 





1 “A good village is where the headman and elders are respected by all ; and 
where they too have regard for all, even for the children. It is a good village where 
the young respect parents and where no one tries to harm another. If there is e. en 
one person who belittles another person or works harm, then the village is spoilt.” 
(Rev. T. Cullen Youne, in Africa, Jan. 1984, giving the judgment of “an old 
greybeard, almost entirely naked and clearly senile ’’.) 
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the worker himself reimburses the cost, it may amount to from 
15 to 20 per cent. of cash wages. In the Belgian Katanga, where 
the employers pay, the average cost is 1,300 francs and is in 
cases as high as 8,000 francs. Whether the employer or the 
worker is responsible for the cost of transport, the high ratio 
of the cost to the worker’s earning capacity appreciably lessens 
the economic value of labour migrations to the workers con- 
cerned and to the home communities. 

The problems which arise in the area of employment, apart 
from the usual labour problems which affect both migrant and 
non-migrant workers, result from the immense gulf for Native 
mentality in time, distance, and circumstances, between em- 
ployment and home. The habituation of the worker to a new 
climate and a new form of work can apparently now usually be 
achieved, at least when the employers are organised in groups 
with adequate financial resources and medical experience. The 
moral and medical problems arising in communities composed 
predominantly of men may perhaps by careful labour manage- 
ment be limited to, and partly solved as, problems of the organ- 
isation of leisure. There will long remain, however, in the case 
of migrant labour the problem of maintaining connection 
between the worker and his family, his village, and his tribe. 
Hinged on this are many of the detailed points connected with 
the employment of African labour: the length of contracts, 
repatriation, leave, deferred pay and remittances, and the 
regulation of the manner of paying wages. 

In respect of all these problems, the fact that a frontier has 
been crossed may be of minor significance. Migration may be 
longer in time and distance and more disruptive of home bonds 
within a single territorial unit than when inter-territorial or 
international. A frontier, however, plays two parts. It may 
afford an opportunity for control of labour movements and for 
labour protection by co-operation between the administrations 
concerned. It may, on the other hand, mean the practical 
cessation of the forms of control and protection exercised in the 
territory of origin of the worker. Examples of both cases are 
still to be found in Africa. 


LaBouR AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE ADMINISTRATIONS 


The regulation of the labour supply has in some cases been 
the subject of formal agreements between the administrations. 
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Between Portugal and the Union of South Africa agreements 
go back to the beginning of the century. The present Mozam- 
bique Convention consists of a revision of 1984 and an amend- 
ment of 1936. It governs the recruiting of labour for employment 
on the Rand mines, lays down rules concerning the contracts 
and control of Native labourers, and at the same time grants 
certain commercial privileges to Mozambique. Between Mozam- 
bique and Southern Rhodesia an agreement is in force, the 
present version of which dates from 1934, concerning the 
recruiting and employment of Portuguese East Africans for 
service in Southern Rhodesia. Between Southern Rhodesia, 
which is self-governing, and the British dependencies of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland a 1936 agreement provides for the 
control and protection of migrant labour. In the Portuguese 
Empire a modus vivendi of 1926 regulates labour between Angola 
and San Tomé and Principe. 

In view of the volume of migration the existence of such 
agreements is to be expected ; it is indeed surprising that they 
are comparatively infrequent. In several cases where migrant 
labour is an important factor in economic and social life, the 
collaboration between the officers of the different administrations 
concerned appears limited to individual cases of interest to the 
police. At the frontiers there may be fiscal and perhaps medical 
control imposed by the administrations separately. The migrant 
worker may be liable to a special tax in the country of employ- 
ment or on his return home. During the ordinary course of 
emigration, employment, and return, however, the origin and 
destination of the worker appear to be treated as of no partic- 
ular concern to the separate administrations, and still less to 
the administrations jointly. It has even happened that the 
territory of labour supply prohibits or restricts emigration, 
while the territory of labour demand facilitates the passage 
to employment of workers who have evaded the restrictions. 

These situations are not likely to persist. The colonial 
areas of Africa have passed beyond the stage at which govern- 
ment can be limited to the maintenance of public order and the 
collection of taxes. Industrial and plantation undertakings in 
Africa require some guarantees as to their labour supply. Areas 
of peasant development require limitation of the drain on their 
man-power or substantial compensation for the loss of man- 
power. The worker’s family in the village cannot be left inde- 
finitely supported by the tribal communal system, particularly 
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as the absent worker has temporarily joined an alien and 
individualist economy. The worker himself, even though 
abroad, retains certain claims on his home administration, and 
his welfare in employment remains of concern to the country 
from which he has come and to which he will return. 


THE NATURE OF LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


If it is probable that co-operation between administrations 
in these matters will increase, it will be of value to examine the 
international and inter-territorial agreements which already 
cover migrant labour, in order to discover the points to which 
importance has been attached. 

It would seem that, in concluding the agreements, chief 
attention has been directed to the question of the amount of 
labour which may be recruited or employed. In the case of the 
Mozambique Convention between Portugal and the Union of 
South Africa, it was agreed in 1934 that the number of Natives 
who might be recruited for the mines should not exceed 80,000 
annually. Provision was made for modifications in this number, 
and in 1936 the maximum figure was raised to 90,000. In the 
agreement between Southern Rhodesia and Mozambique it was 
laid down that the recuiting of workers for employment in 
Southern Rhodesia should not result in an average monthly 
employment figure of more than 15,000 Natives from the Tete 
district. In a further case, that of the agreement between 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Southern Rhodesia, while 
no figure is fixed, the principle of restriction is accepted. 

It is to be noted that emphasis is laid on restriction of the 
supply and not on a guarantee of employment. The latter is 
suggested only in the Convention between Portugal and South 
Africa, which provides for a minimum employment figure of 
65,000. As a general rule each territory wishes to retain its 
labour for local undertakings or Native development. Where 
this appears impossible the object is at least to set a limit to 
the extent of labour migration. 

Secondly, it seems from the existing agreements that terri- 
tories of labour supply seek more than a mere restriction of the 
labour demand. The emigration of labour may be an economic 
loss to the territory of supply ; the immigration of labour is in 
any case an economic gain to the territory of demand. Some 
provision is therefore made for financial compensation ; under 
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existing agreements this may be merely an arrangement for the 
collection and remission home of the direct taxes which the 
African would have paid if he had not emigrated, or it may 
comprise a far-reaching system of payments for recruiting 
licences, taxes, capitation fees, customs dues, etc. These 
arrangements might seem, in some cases, to be open to the 
criticism that labour is sold by the territories of supply. The 
criticism would be unjust when the moneys received either from 
the employer or from the worker are systematically pumped 
back into the areas deprived of man-power by the fact of emi- 
gration. 

More important than financial profit may be the return of 
man-power. Consequently, the agreements often specify not 
merely that facilities for repatriation shall be granted the worker 
but that he shall be required to avail himself of them. This is 
one of the basic principles of the Mozambique Convention, which 
limits the maximum duration of employment to a total period 
of 18 months, provides for the repatriation of time-expired 
workers, and specifies that such workers shall be regarded as 
prohibited immigrants under the laws of the Union. The agree- 
ment between Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland lays down that it is desirable that emigrant Natives 
in general should return to their homes “ after working for an 
economic period which should not exceed two years and might 
well be less’’. After the two-yearly period it is agreed that 
workers should be repatriated unless specially excepted. 

Provision may also be made in the labour agreements for 
deferred pay and a system of remittances. These are matters 
of both financial and social importance, financial since they are 
means whereby some of the wages earned in the territory of 
employment are transferred to the territory of labour supply, 
and social since the worker’s dependants left at home may 
thereby be supported. As in the case of repatriation, two 
questions arise : that of the facilities provided the workers, and 
that of the degree of compulsion imposed on the workers to 
avail themselves of these facilities. In the agreements made by 
the Portuguese administrations deferred pay is compulsory. 
The Southern Rhodesia agreement with Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, on the other hand, while recognising the 
necessity that a fair proportion of the migrant labourer’s wages 
should return to his home, for the present provides only for a 
remittance system on a voluntary basis. 
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All these questions are in varying circumstances open to 
varying interpretations of their social necessity and ethical 
value. It does not seem that there can ever be any dispute 
concerning the duty of the territory of labour demand to provide 
for the care of immigrant workers or of the duty of the territory 
of labour supply to see that such care is effectively provided. 
The conclusion of an inter-territorial labour agreement even 
seems to imply that the territory of labour supply is satisfied that 
adequate precautions are taken in the territory of demand. 
Explicit reference to this question may, however, also be made. 
In the agreements with the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia the Portuguese authorities reserve the right to pro- 
hibit the distribution of Mozambique labour to employers 
who have failed in some substantial respect or repeatedly after 
warning to comply with their obligations. In addition, these 
agreements provide for the appointment by the Mozambique 
Government of curators of Portuguese Natives, who are sta- 
tioned in the areas of employment and are vested with certain 
rights and duties in regard to Portuguese Natives, including 
care for their welfare. Under the agreement between Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia provision is made 
for the appointment of (1) labour inspectors by the Government 
of Southern Rhodesia ; (2) labour commissioners of the other 
two territories who are to exercise general supervisory functions 
in Southern Rhodesia ; and (3) a standing committee represen- 
tative of the three Governments.! 

The existing labour agreements thus tend to provide an 
implicit guarantee of the labour supply, an explicit limitation 
of the labour demand, financial compensation to the territory 
of supply, the repatriation of time-expired workers, the pro- 
vision of deferred pay or the establishment of a remittance 
system, and collaboration between the administrations on these 
matters with a view to the general protection of labour. 


DECISIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Conventions and Recommendations concerning indi- 
genous labour already adopted by the International Labour 





1 Arrangements of the above nature are not necessarily dependent on the 
conclusion of formal labour agreements. An agent of the Government of Basuto- 
land has been appointed to Johannesburg, and in addition to his duties connected 
with the collection of taxes he acts as a kind of protector of Natives from the 
British South African territories. Elsewhere consular agents may perform similar 
duties although their range of action appears to be limited. 
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Conference, as well as those in prospect, are closely related to 
the labour situation in Africa. 

The Forced Labour Convention (1980), however, is not 
directly relevant to the question of migrant labour. The cir- 
cumstances with which it deals are in their main aspects so 
contrary to modern economic and social colonial policy that they 
are least likely to persist in areas of development—that is, 
areas of labour demand. There appears, therefore, to have been 
no need for the administrations of the territories of supply to 
lay down conditions with the object of protecting their emigrant 
workers from forced labour demands. 

On the other hand, part of the Recommendation concerning 
indirect compulsion to labour (1930) embodies a principle 
which has some importance in reference to labour migration. 
It recommends to the consideration of States Members the 
desirability of avoiding any such restrictions on the voluntary 
flow of labour from one employment to another, or from one 
district to another, as might have the indirect effect of compelling 
workers to take employment in particular industries or districts, 
except where such restrictions are considered necessary in the 
interest of the population or the workers concerned. While, 
as suggested in the last words, the migration of Africans to 
territories of employment may be restricted in their own interests 
or in those of their communities, it should not be restricted in 
circumstances which might involve indirect compulsion to 
labour under less advantageous conditions. 

The second Convention adopted by the International 
Labour Conference on the subject of indigenous labour is of 
greater significance in connection with the matters under 
review. The Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 
1936, in laying down rules based on colonial law and practice 
for the licensing of recruiters and for the protection of recruited 
workers, aims at establishing the standard provisions of pro- 
tection to be applied by territories seeking immigrant African 
labour. Even before the Convention was adopted, the proposals 
on which it was based—prepared by the Committee of Experts 
on Native Labour-——were accepted by the Nyasaland Emigrant 
Labour Committee as the basis for the system of emigration 
which it was proposed should be established. 

A very large number of African workers, however, is not 
recruited in the sense of this Convention, and it would seem 
necessary to consider whether even a fully spontaneous labour 
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movement between two territories should not be controlled 
under agreements between the Governments concerned. In 
such cases, as well as in the case of recruited labour, a Con- 
vention concerning written contracts of employment such as 
that which will be proposed for adoption by the Conference in 
1989, should serve as a minimum standard. Similarly, it would 
facilitate negotiations between Governments if standards in 
regard to other important questions of African labour welfare 
(housing, feeding, medical attention, and payment of wages) 
were established by international agreement. 

In all these matters, inter-territorial or international co- 
operation in control may well be regarded as of the first impor- 
tance. Where labour movements are extensive it may take the 
form already mentioned of the appointment, by the territories 
of supply, of labour officers for service in the territories of 
demand, with perhaps the addition of the Rhodesian provision 
for a joint body to examine major questions. Whether provision 
for the recognition of any of these specific forms of co-operation 
should or should not be made through an international labour 
Convention, it would appear that the mutual interchange of 
information conveniently provided in the annual reports on 
ratified Conventions would help co-operation of this nature and 
serve to ensure that labour migration shall not be the cause 
of social injustice or economic loss. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Silicosis in Switzerland 


by 


Dr. Fritz LANG 


Various considerations, of which the most weighty is the wide 
experience of the author, have prompted the publication of the following 
report by Dr. Fritz Lang, ye ve of the Chie} Medical Officer in charge 
of the medical services o ‘the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund. 
The report was esented to the members of the second International 
Conference on Silicosis 1, who visited Lucerne on 3 September 1938 in 
order to study the working of the Fund. 


PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO SILICOSIS 


Until 1931 not much was heard of silicosis in Switzerland. The first 
detailed study by a Swiss writer of the question of dust in factories was 
the work of a factory inspector named Wegmann, which was published 
in 1894. In 1906 Zangger drew attention to various cases of pneumo- 
coniosis among sandstone grinders, who were at first treated for tuber- 
culosis. In 1912, Zangger placed two new patients in a sanatorium. 
Staub, examining these two cases in 1916, decided that they represented 
a specific form of disease, and carried out clinical and radiological 
work constituting a classical presentation of silicosis. Even at this 
early date, Zangger indicated the most appropriate preventive measu- 
res: the replacement of sandstone by emery wheels, and provision 
for adequate dust removal by exhaust and ventilation. At his express 
demand, the undertaking compensated the victims—probably the 
first two cases of silicosis in Europe to be placed to the charge of the 
employer. 





1 The report adopted by this Conference, held at Geneva from 29 August to 
9 September, was published in the International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, 
No. 6, Dec. 1988. 
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Unfortunately, however, the precedent thus established was 
forgotten, and apart from cases of chalicosis, found among stone 
cutters, pneumoconiosis ceased to be diagnosed in Switzerland. In 
the preparation of the 1911 Act and of later measures concerning 
sickness and accident insurance, the inclusion of silicosis among insured 
occupational diseases, or of the toxic agent which causes it in the 
“schedule of toxic substances ” (commonly referred to as the “ list 
of poisons ”) appended to the Act, was not even thought of. 

Suddenly, in the course of 1931, numerous cases of silicosis occurred 
among the sand blasters employed in a large steel works and among 
the workers in a manufactory of scouring powders. This branch of 
medicine, however, was but little developed in Switzerland at the time ; 
no one had any experience of silicosis, and an enquiry among the 
pathological institutions led to no positive result. The National Fund 
was not in a position, therefore, to propose to the Government that 
pneumoconiosis should be considered as an occupational disease 
entitling the victim to the benefits fixed by the law. Nevertheless, 
the administrative council of the Fund, on the proposal of the manage- 
ment, adopted the following resolution amending a decision which 
it had taken in 1918 concerning certain occupational injuries for which 
benefit was to be paid at discretion : 


(1) The decisions of 16 October 1918, concerning the discretionary 
grant of benefit in cases of injury occurring in employment but not 
considered as accidents under Section 68 of the Act, shall be amended 
by the addition of the following words : 

The management is authorised at its discretion to grant the benefits 
provided for by the Insurance Act to insured persons suffering from 
pneumoconiosis, this term being interpreted as applying solely to 
specific diseases caused by dust inhaled in the course of work in under- 
takings subject to insurance, and not to common diseases which, 
though not caused directly by such dust, may be aggravated by it. 

(2) The date of the coming into force of the authorisation contained 
in paragraph 1 shall be 1 January 1982. Nevertheless, benefits may 
also be granted, though only as from that date, to insured persons who 
are at that date undergoing treatment for pneumoconiosis, suffering 
from total invalidity, or totally and permanently incapacitated for 
work, and to the surviving dependants of deceased insured persons, 
on condition that the cessation of work in the former case, or death 
in the latter case, did not occur before 1 January 1931. 

In virtue of this decision the National Fund was thenceforth able 
to grant the same benefits for silicosis as for other occupational diseases 
covered by the Act. Unemployment benefit, the cost of medical 
treatment, and invalidity or survivors’ pensions, were granted in full 
whenever necessary. The only right which the insured person did not 
possess was that of instituting legal proceedings against decisions 
regarding him taken by the Fund. 

Finally, the experience gained in the course of the last few years, 
the Swiss medical profession’s improved knowledge of the disease, 
and the place allotted to the subject in university teaching, enabled 
the Government, at the request of the National Fund, to declare 
silicosis an occupational disease subject to compulsory insurance. 
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The text of the Order on this subject, issued on 14 April 1938, is 
as follows : 

The Swiss Federal Council, 

In pursuance of Sections 68 and 131 of the Act of 18 June 1911 
relating to sickness and accident insurance : 

And in partial amendment of Order I of 25 March 1916 relating to 
accident insurance, 

Hereby makes the following Order : 


Section 1, The following substance shall be added to the schedule, 
contained in Section 47 of Order I relating to accident insurance, 
of substances the production or use of which causes certain serious 
diseases : silica or quartz (silicosis). 

Section 2. This Order shall come into force on 1 May 1938. © 


The advantages of insurance are not limited to certain trades, as 
in Germany, for instance. Cases of silicosis give rise to compensation 
in whatever undertaking they occur, provided only that it is an under- 
taking subject to insurance. 


OccUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION AND CHARACTERISTICS 
oF Cases REPORTED 


About 200 cases of silicosis have been notified since the National 
Fund began to pay compensation in respect of this disease. They 
occurred in the following occupations and industries : sand blasting, 
cleaning of castings (chipping and trimming), grinding on sandstone 
wheels, construction of tunnels and galleries (mining), quarrying and 
cutting of stone containing quartz, the pottery industry (china and 
earthenware), and manufacture of scouring powders. 

All the victims had spent periods of varying length in an atmosphere 
containing quartz. We did not find a single case in which a pneumo- 
coniotic complaint was not due to silicon dioxide. Our limited, and 
hence inconclusive, observations do not permit us to confirm the 
opinion expressed by Jones, Policard, Selter, Weiland, and others, 
regarding the importance of the silicates, and in particular of sericite. 
It is true that we have never had occasion to examine a worker exposed 
to sericite dust entirely free from quartz. Our findings do agree, 
however, with those of many foreign writers on the subject (in par- 
ticular Béhme, Reichmann, Keelsch, Cooke, Teleky, Jétten, Kastle, 
and others) in showing that the degree of danger to the worker is in 
proportion to the quartz content of the dust, allowance being made, 
of course, for the influence of other factors such as size and distribution 
of particles, the duration of exposure to the dust, the solubility of the 
dust, predisposition and pre-existing morbid conditions such as faulty 
nasal action, cardiac and pulmonary affections, etc. 

The fundamental importance of the silica content of dust as the 
cause of silicosis is proved beyond doubt by observations made in 
Switzerland, in which the duration of exposure was considered con- 
currently with the percentage of silicon dioxide in the dust inhaled. 
Wherever workers are subject to the influence of dust with a large 
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silica content, silicosis makes its appearance even within a few years. 
This occurs, for instance, among sand blasters, workers employed in 
the manufacture of scouring powders (of which the quartz content 
may be anything up to 90 per cent.), workers employed in certain 
types of quarry (quartz content up to 70 per cent.), and miners working 
on rock containing a high proportion of silica. On the other hand, 
where workers are exposed to dust with a small percentage of quartz 
only, the disease does not appear for 10, 20 or 80 years, or more. This 
is the case with pottery workers (quartz content of dust from 10 to 
20 per cent.), chippers, trimmers, polishers, stone cutters, certain 
categories of miners, slate workers, etc. 

The small number of cases in each occupation makes it impossible 
to indicate for each the average duration of exposure to harmful 
dust. But it may safely be asserted that the considerable difference 
to be observed between the two groups of trades is not the result of 
mere chance. The case of the shortest exposure recorded resulting 
in death from silicosis is that of a sand blaster, the duration of whose 
exposure was one year. The autopsy confirmed the diagnosis. 

Special attention has been given to the action of sericite upon 
slate workers. In some quarries the slate contains from 5 to 20 per cent. 
of quartz and 20 per cent. of carbonate of lime, the remainder being a 
mineral with a sericite basis. If sericite were really the chief cause of 
pneumoconiosis, as is sometimes affirmed, workers constantly exposed 
to dust containing such a large proportion of this mineral would con- 
tract the disease fairly quickly. In fact, however, silicosis does not 
occur among slate workers until they have been at work for 20 or 
30 years. The length of this period can be accounted for, in our expe- 
rience, only by the small proportion of silicon dioxide contained in 
slate dust. Various writers (including Smith, Collis, and Jétten) 
affirm that the addition of CaO or Al,O0, to dust containing SiO, would 
render it less harmful. In support of this view they point to the long 
period during which pottery workers, who are exposed to dust con- 
taining from 10 to 30 per cent. of SiO, and from 50 to 70 per cent. 
of clay, remain unaffected. We do not wish to take a definite stand 
on this question, in view of our limited experience, but we consider 
that in this case, as in that of the slate worker, the very tardy appear- 
ance of the disease is due chiefly to the low quartz content of the 
dust inhaled. 

We have found no cases of pneumoconiosis due to dust without 
any quartz content. Cement workers’ lungs sometimes show on their 
surface a more marked network, of honeycomb structure, probably 
a sign of slight sclerosis. We have never come across serious anthracotic 
changes like those described by Lochtkemper and Hollemann, for 
example ; nor have we encountered a case of pure siderosis, or of pneu- 
moconiosis due to aluminium, so much discussed in recent times 
(Sutherland, Meiklejohn, Price, Doese, Filipo). Finally, we have not 
encountered a single case of silicosis among workers occupied, even 
for tens of years, in the use of emery wheels, which contain only one 
or two per cent. of silicon dioxide. 

In the light of this experience we have adopted a policy of studying 
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the occupational case history of the insured person—a policy which 
has given good results. This practice is not so obvious, under the con- 
ditions to which we are subject, as it seems at first sight. Several 
cases described to us by well-known doctors as clear cases of silicosis 
or silico-tuberculosis have been found, on further examination, to 
show no sign whatever of silicosis. The radiographs of these cases 
indicated a marked strengthening of the pulmonary network, which 
was strewn with mottling, and a very pronounced hilus ; and the func- 
tioning of the heart and lungs was very reduced. The workers in ques- 
tion (emery wheel men and smelters) had worked for many years in 
an atmosphere filled with dust containing metal and quartz particles, 
the latter in very small quantities. Some cases were shown by post- 
mortem examination to be cases of pure tuberculosis, and the others 
included one case of bronchial carcinoma and one of lymphangio- 
endothelioma of the hilus glands. The radiological changes recorded 
indicated in the case of the hilus tumour serious anthracosis with a 
hardening of the connective cells due to congestive disturbances of the 
lymphatic system, and in the case of the bronchial carcinoma to a 
proliferation of dust cells in a sidero-anthracotic subject. 

On the question of the relation between silicosis and tuberculosis, 
opinions are very divided. Our own experience, and more particularly 
the results obtained by Uehlinger in his anatomo-pathological studies 
at the Anatomo-Pathological Institute of Zurich, lead us to the con- 
clusion that silicosis of medium gravity (second degree), and especially 
serious silicosis (third degree), may favour the outbreak of tuberculosis. 
Silicosis may also hasten the development of a pre-existing tubercular 
condition, or revive and stimulate pre-existing foci, particularly post- 
primary tubercular foci. In this respect pneumoconiosis due to mixed 
dusts is probably more dangerous than pure silicosis. Uehlinger was 
able, in one of these cases, to prove irrefutably that silicosis due to 
mixed dusts, though so slight that it could not even be diagnosed 
clinically, had revived former post-primary foci by means of very 
active dust granulomas. The development of superimposed tuberculosis 
appears to vary according to the worker’s occupation. 

It is to-day admitted that cases of pure silicosis, in which post- 
mortem examination revealed no trace at all of tuberculosis, have 
undoubtedly occurred. Nearly half the autopsies carried out in Swit- 
zerland have revealed an entire absence of tuberculosis, even in cases 
of serious silicosis. These facts contradict, among other views, those 
of the French doctors, Croizier, Martin, and Policard, who even in 
their most recent writings (1938) throw doubt upon the existence of 
pure silicosis. 

We have no special findings to record as regards the radiological 
and clinical symptoms of silicosis and_ silico-tuberculosis. Our 
experience in this field confirms the statements—for the most part 
concordant—of the numerous foreign writers on the subject. It may 
be remarked, however, that the contrast which, as is well known, is 
often found between the results of clinical and radiological examina- 
tion is in many cases very surprising indeed. Generally, while the 
radiograph reveals numerous opaque spots representing nodular 
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formations or “ lead shot ” lungs (Schrotkornlunge ), clinical examina- 
tion reveals little or no change in the normal condition of the lungs. 
We have recently begun to look for silicon dioxide in the blood, but 
research along this line has not yet led to results in which confidence 
can be placed for the purposes of differential diagnosis. The examina- 
tion of series of cases is, as yet, but little practised. 

On the other hand, our radiographic examinations of silicosis 
cases by occupations do permit us, within the limits imposed by the 
range of the data at our disposal, to point to special symptoms which 
are not connected with the several stages of the disease. This question 
is still the subject of considerable discussion among writers. In the 
case of sand blasters, for instance, the mottling of the lungs has been 
the symptom most in evidence ; the mottling, which forms the “ snow- 
storm ” (Schneegestéberlunge) design, is finer than in any other group 
of cases examined, and rarely contains nodules even in fatal cases. 
The large nodular formations are more common among miners than 
among workers of any other occupation. The lungs of stone cutters and 
slate workers suffering from pneumoconiosis are generally marked with 
fairly large mottling and clearly outlined shadows—the characteristics 
of the “lead shot ” lungs. Pneumoconiosis due to mixed dusts pro- 
duces more blurred shadows, probably as a consequence of the cellular 
proliferations occurring in this type of silicosis. 

We have encountered pneumothorax formations on several occa- 
sions, and in three cases autopsy has revealed traction-diverticulum 
of the cesophagus—a phenomenon already mentioned by various 
authors as a complication of silicosis. 

To sum up, it may be said that we can guard effectively against 
error in this field only by a critical approach to occupational anamnesis, 
conditions of work, the history of the disease, and all clinical and 
radiological findings. 

In about one-third of the cases the disease does not make its appear- 
ance until after the cessation of the work which has caused it, the 
interval varying between a few months and several years. We have 
known many cases in which silicosis developed even after the 
worker had changed his occupation. Here, too, the observations 
made in Switzerland confirm those made on a far larger scale in other 
countries. 

Little need be said about the therapy of silicosis. A few months’ 
rest at a certain altitude, or even in the atmosphere to which the 
patient is accustomed, has resulted in effective arrest in cases of sili- 
cosis of slight or medium gravity with and without tuberculosis, and 
has made possible the worker’s return to partial or full employment 
for a certain length of time. Bronchitis and circulatory complaints 
may be treated in the ordinary way. We have no experience of the 
dietetic treatment proposed by Wiesinger, who regards the whole 
problem as one of acidosis, or of the thyroxin treatment recommended 
by Moore and Kelly. 

The aspect of the evolution of the disease that has struck us most 
forcibly is the amount of variation found between the different trades. 
We have noticed that in the occupations in which the interval between 
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exposure to dust and the appearance of silicosis is shortest (sand 
blasting, the manufacture of scouring powders, and certain types of 
mining and quarrying) the development of the complaint is generally 
more rapid and the mortality rate higher than in occupations in which 
the disease is slower in revealing itself (stone cutting, polishing, pottery, 
and slate work). Quite a number of cases in which the disease was 
detected at the outset have remained stationary for long periods, 
and usually the patients have recovered their working capacity in 


full or in part. 
Tue Form oF COMPENSATION 


As far as possible, every patient is placed for a few days in a 
hospital in Lucerne for examination. In nearly one-third of the cases 
notified the silicosis diagnosis has had to be abandoned (according 
to Teleky only one-fifth of the cases notified in Germany from 1929 
to 1982 were admitted to insurance benefit). As soon as a case of 
silicosis coming from an undertaking subject to insurance is recognised, 
the National Fund must grant the victim all the statutory benefits. 
There are no clauses limiting the grant of benefits to serious cases, or 
imposing other restrictions. 

Section 68 of the Act, however, prescribes that benefit shall be 
payable only if the disease is due exclusively or essentially to the action 
of one of the substances included in the schedule (or “ list of poisons ”’) 
drawn up by the Federal Council. Thus when a worker is suffering 
from uncompensated cardiac deficiency, or from serious pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and contracts also slight silicosis which would alone 
have caused little invalidity, if any, the Fund does not grant him 
benefit. Cases of this kind are very rare. 

Tuberculosis following upon silicosis, on the other hand, entitles 
a patient to full benefit, the former being regarded in such cases as a 
regular consequence of the latter. 

When pre-existing tuberculosis is aggravated by silicosis, Section 91 
of the Act authorises the Fund to reduce its cash benefit but not the 
expenditure on curative treatment. ‘The Section in question is as 


follows : 

The cash benefit granted by the National Fund shall be reduced 
proportionally if the sickness, invalidity, or death, is only in part the 
result of an accident [in this case an occupational disease] covered by 
insurance. 

As may well be imagined, the application of this provision some- 
times presents serious difficulties. The decision involved is particularly 
difficult in the case of aged persons (stone cutters, for instance), for the 
determination of the part of the incapacity due to each factor— 
silicosis, arteriosclerosis, normal physical wear and tear, etc.—is usually 
a matter of personal opinion. 

As long as the condition of the patient requires treatment, the 
National Fund pays the costs of the cure and sickness benefit. If no 
further improvement is to be expected from the continuation of the 
treatment, and permanent invalidity seems probable, the insured 
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rson receives an invalidity pension under Section 76 of the Act. 
The invalidity pension for silicosis varies between 25 per cent. of wages 
and full wages. In case of death the statutory pension is paid to the 
surviving dependants. 


PREVENTIVE ACTION 


Finally, the National Fund has adopted certain measures to 
combat silicosis. The inspectors of the accident prevention service 
visit regularly all undertakings in which the workers are exposed 
to the risk of contracting silicosis, whether cases have actually occurred 
in them or not. The heads of the undertakings are instructed to have 
all workers who are to be employed at work involving such exposure 
examined clinically and radiologically before engagement. Further, 
workers who are employed in an atmosphere containing harmful dust 
are subjected to periodic medical examination, In order to ensure 
a certain uniformity in these preventive examinations, the doctors 
responsible for them are given a standard form to be adhered to in 
the presentation of their findings. We examine carefully the reports 
and radiographs, investigating doubtful cases separately and deciding, 
for the others, the type of work to which the subject is to be put in 
future and the date of his next medical examination. A pamphlet 
setting forth the problem of silicosis in simple and clear terms has been 
issued and widely distributed with a view to informing heads of under- 
takings and workers’ organisations on the subject. The cost of the 
preventive medical examinations is levied on the undertakings under 
Section 65, subsections (1) and (2), of the Act, which are worded as 
follows : 

In all undertakings specified under Section 60, the employer or his 
representative shall adopt, with a view to preventing sickness and 
accidents, all measures which experience has shown to be nec 
and which circumstances and the progress of science make practicable. 

The National Fund may order the adoption of any useful measure 
after consulting the parties concerned ; the said parties may appeal 
against such orders to the Federal Council within 20 days. 


It is in virtue of these provisions that the National Fund issues 
its orders regarding technical preventive measures. We cannot here go 
into the subject of these measures. It may be said, however, that in 
undertakings containing departments in which the danger is great 
(sand blasting shops and. certain types of quarries) the workers exposed 
to the danger are transferred after a certain time to a department where 
there is less or no risk, and that in general the systematic application 
of medical and technical prophylactic measures in conmtbination has 
resulted in a decline of the disease. The problem of effective protection 
for miners and stone cutters, however, remains to be solved. 
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Enquiries into Conditions of Work in Sweden 


During 1986 and 1937 the Swedish Social Board undertook three 
enquiries, one into hours of work, holidays with pay, and rates of 
remuneration, for certain categories of salaried employees 1, a second 
into certain conditions of employment in bakeries, and a third into 
conditions in hotels and restaurants.2 The main findings are sum- 
marised below. 


Hours oF Work, Ho.uipays, AND REMUNERATION, OF SALARIED 
EMPLOYEES 


Hours of Work of Employees in Private Undertakings 


On8 April 1936 the Government instructed the Board, in conjunction 
with the Committee of Enquiry into the hours of work of commercial 
and office employees, to make a statistical survey of the hours of work 
of certain categories of employees in private undertakings. The 
investigation began in the spring of 1936, and covered employees 
(excluding manual workers and certain classes of clerks) in most 
branches of economic activity, including agriculture and forestry, 
industry and handicrafts, wholesale trade, banking, insurance, trans- 
port and communication, etc. The enquiry did not cover retail trade, 
hotels, restaurants and cafés, private nursing and allied activities, 
places of amusement, sports organisations, etc., either because the 
hours of work of these categories of employees had already been 
studied, or because the nature of the employment was such that it 
could not reasonably be compared with the conditions in the branches 
of activity covered by the enquiry. 

The data for these investigations were obtained by means of two 
questionnaires, one of which had to be filled up by employers in respect 
of all persons employed by them, while the other produced individual 
replies from salaried employees. The number of replies from employers 
was 5,033, covering 76,082 employees, and the number of individual 
replies from employees was 24,837. 

The information obtained was summarised in tables by occupational 
groups : office staff ; technical staff; heads of services and workshops ; 
warehouse staff ; and watchmen, doorkeepers, etc. For these occupa- 
tional groups the employers supplied data concerning 70,118 employees, 
and the employees themselves supplied information concerning :22,665 
persons. The information supplied by employers covers about half the 
total number of office employees and about three-fifths of the technical 
staff and heads of services ; the individual information supplied by the 
employees themselves covers from 15 to 20 per cent. of their number. 





1 SVERIGES OFFICIELLA STATISTIK SOCIALSTATISTIK : Undersékningar rérand- 
arbetstidsfirhallenden och lénevillkor for privatanstdllda. Stockholm, 1938. 

2 Idem: Undersékningar rérande vissa arbetstidsfirhallenden inom bageri- 
narigen samt hotell- och restaurangndringen. Stockholm, 1938. 
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Calculations were made for the categories of employees mentioned 
above to determine the gross hours of work—that is to say, the number 
of hours that elapse between the time of beginning and ending work, 
including breaks—and the net hours of work, by which is meant the 
gross hours less breaks. Table I shows the average gross and net 
hours of work and breaks for the various occupational groups and the 
distribution of employees according to their net working time, the 
figures being based on all the replies, whether from employers or from 
employees. 


TABLE I, HOURS OF WORK OF CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF PRIVATE 
EMPLOYEES AS REPORTED (a) BY EMPLOYERS AND (b) BY EMPLOYEES 





Office 
staff 


Technical 
staff 


Heads of 
services and 
workshops 


Warehouse 
staff 


Watchmen, 
doorkeepers, 
etc. 





A B 





Gross average hours 
of work per week 


Total average breaks 
(hours per week) 


Average net hours of 
work per week 


Average net hours of 
work per week of 
employees in : 
Agriculture 
Forestry 
Ind 
Wholesale trade : 

Private 
Co-operative 
Banking 
Insurance 
Private railways 
Other forms of 
communication 















































Corresponding calculations were made for the undertakings for 
which information was supplied both by the employers and by the 
staff for the same employees or for the same groups of employees. 

Except in the case of watchmen and doorkeepers, there was very 
little divergence between the data provided by employers and 
employees in general or by employers and employees of the same 
undertaking. The average gross hours of work of office employees are 
slightly over 47 in the week, and the net hours are about 42 in the 
week. The gross hours of technical staff are about 49 in the week, and 
the net hours about 43. The corresponding figures for heads of ser- 
vices were from 54 to 55 hours and from 48 to 49 hours a week ; for 
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more than half the heads of workshops, foremen, ete., covered by the 
enquiry the net hours of work were normally exactly 48 in the week. 
Warehouse staff and storemen had an average of from 52 to 53 hours 
gross and from 46 to 47 hours net. In the case, of watchmen and 
doorkeepers the gross hours of work were from 50 to 53 on the average 
and the net hours from 45 to 47. If the employees are classified into 
three groups according to whether their hours of work were 42 or less, 
from 42.1 to 48, or over 48 hours, the percentage distribution is as 


follows : 


TABLE Il. PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES WORKING VARIOUS HOURS 
ACCORDING TO (a) EMPLOYERS AND (b) EMPLOYEES 





. Heads of Warehouse Watchmen, 
Office Technical services and staff and doorkeepers, 
staff staff workshops storemen etc. 





A B A B 





Not more than 42 
42.1 to 48 


More than 48 









































A comparison of the hours of work in different localities shows 
that as a general rule the gross and net hours are longer in rural 
districts and small towns than in large towns. This difference would, 
however, seem to be counterbalanced to some extent by the fact that 
employees in large towns have generally farther to travel to and from 
work. 

The figures quoted above refer only to the normal hours of work 
of the various categories of staff concerned—that is to say, to the time 
during which the employees are normally at the employer’s disposal. 
But, in addition, many of these employees are required to work 
overtime. It is impossible from the data collected to state exactly 
how many hours of overtime are worked by the various categories of 
staff, for only a limited number of the replies to the questionnaires 
mentioned the number of hours of overtime worked during the year. 
In most cases all that was stated was that overtime was worked “ in 
exceptional cases ”, “ when circumstances required ”, “ during periods 
of exceptional activity ”’, etc. 

In the case of those office employees with regard to whom replies 
were given as to the frequency of overtime and the number of hours 
worked, the information supplied both by the employers and by the 
employees shows that about two-thirds of those employees worked 
overtime ; the corresponding proportion for technical staff, heads of 
services, and warehouse staff, was one-half according to the em- 
ployers’ figures, and two-thirds according to the employees’; for 
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watchmen and doorkeepers it was about two-fifths according to both 
sets of figures. The majority of the employees for whom information 
is available worked less than 200 hours of overtime a year ; for between 
20 and 30 per cent. of these employees the overtime reached or exceeded 
that figure. 

The questionnaires asked whether remuneration for overtime was 
given in the form of hourly wages, free meals, bonuses, etc., or whether 
compensation was granted in the form of extra leave. According to 
the employers, about half the employees classified as office employees, 
technical staff, and warehouse staff, who had worked overtime received 
remuneration or compensation, but the majority of the employees 
who stated that they worked overtime indicated that they had received 
no special remuneration. Among heads of services, about one-third 
according to the employers, and about one-quarter according to the 
employees, received remuneration for overtime. 


Holidays of Certain Categories of Employees 


At the request, made in 1936, of the Committee of Experts set up 
to vonsider the question of compulsory holidays, the Government 
on .22 January 1937 instructed the Board to make an enquiry into the 
holidays prescribed by the collective agreements in force for certain 
categories of employees (other than manual workers) in public and 
private services. 

This enquiry, which was begun in April 1937, was based on the 
existing regulations or other provisions in the case of employees in 
services administered by the provincial councils or by local authorities. 
In the case of other bodies, such as parish assemblies, rural develop- 
ment societies, forestry inspectorates, district highway authorities, 
and the Red Cross, and for employees in the service of certain Govern- 
ment officials (judges, tax collectors, attorneys, surveyors, and agri- 
cultural engineers), statistics concerning holidays were compiled by 
means of a special questionnaire. The Swedish Employers’ Association 
provided statistical information based on data supplied by the indivi- 
dual firms affiliated to it. The Board obtained information from other 
employers by means of a special questionnaire. In the case of employees 
in private undertakings the individual replies to the questionnaire 
sent out in connection with wages (to which further reference will be 
made below) were also used. 

It is calculated that the regulations taken as a basis for compiling 
the statistics given below concerning the holidays of municipal em- 
ployees apply to about 20,000 persons. Additional statistical informa- 
tion was collected for certain towns and rural communes, and this 
covers 3,000 employees in all. Suitable data were also received con- 
cerning 8,292 employees of other public bodies and persons employed 
by Government officials—that is, presumably practically all the 
employees in these groups. The number of employees in private 
undertakings covered by the enquiry was 67,237 in the case of the 
employers’ statistics, and 16,184 in the case of the employees’ statistics, 
being respectively about three-fifths and between 10 and 15 per cent. 
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of the whole office staff, technical staff, and heads of services, in the 
branches under consideration. 

Among the occupational groups covered by the enquiry, the local 
government employees would seem to have the longest holidays. 
Higher local government officials and the staffs of hospitals and 
similar establishments with professional qualifications normally 
receive a month’s holiday ; certain intermediate grades, such as police 
officers, cashiers, accountants, foremen, etc., have about three weeks ; 
and other employees have usually only a fortnight’s holiday. In the 
case of those whose holiday is less than one month, an extension of 
one week is usually given to employees of a certain age or with a 
certain length of service (usually after the age of 40 and after 15 years’ 
service). 

In the case of employees of other bodies and subordinate staff 
attached to certain Government officials, the information collected 
showed that a large proportion of these persons (24 and 22 per cent. 
respectively) receive no holiday at all. This is due in part to the inter- 
mittent nature of their employment. The average length of the holiday 
granted to employees in these groups was 17 working days. 

Table III gives fuller information as to the holidays of employees 
in private undertakings. As will be seen, there is a considerable meas- 
ure of agreement between the figures supplied by the employers and 
those supplied by the employees. According to the former, 2.5 per 
cent. of all categories of employees in private undertakings receive no 
holiday at all; the corresponding figure according to the employees 
is 2.9 per cent. Holidays are therefore enjoyed by the great majority 
of these employees with the exception of those in agriculture and 
forestry, only a quarter of whom receive a holiday. 

A fortnight’s holiday (12 working days) is by far the most usual 
figure. A holiday of this length was granted to more than 50 per cent. 
of engineering employees, draughtsmen, heads of workshops, foremen, 
office and shop employees, and warehouse employees, and to 50 per 
cent. or more of the employees in industry and wholesale trade. A 
holiday of more than 12 working days was normal for heads of under- 
takings, technical staff, and higher office staff. A specially long holiday 
was often granted to bank and insurance staff, and to the employees 
of transport undertakings (21 and 19 working days on the average 
respectively). The length of the holiday was less than three weeks for 
about 61 per cent. of messenger boys and similar employees, 34 per 
cent. of warehouse employees, 31 per cent. of foremen and other heads 
of services, and 26 per cent. of shop employees (all these figures being 
based on the employers’ statistics). 

In these categories of employment women would appear to have 
slightly longer holidays than men. 

An enquiry into the length of the holidays received by different 
age groups and by persons with varying lengths of service shows that 
the annual holiday is shortest for the age groups under 20 years and 
during the first year of service. A fortnight’s holiday is most frequent 
after the employee has reached from 30 to 35 years of age or has 
completed from 10 to 15 years’ service. 
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TABLE III. FREQUENCY AND LENGTH OF HOLIDAYS FOR EMPLOYEES 
OF DIFFERENT CATEGORIES IN PRIVATE UNDERTAKINGS ACCORDING TO 
(a) EMPLOYERS’ AND (b) EMPLOYEES’ FIGURES 
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Salary Rates of Certain Groups of Employees in Private 
Undertakings 


By a decision of the Government, taken on 25 September 1936, 
the Board was instructed to collaborate with the Government Wages 
Commission of 1986 in an enquiry into the salary rates of certain 
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categories of employees in private undertakings. The basic information 
for this enquiry was collected by means of a questionnaire sent to the 
same categories of employees as were covered by the enquiry into 
hours of work. The questionnaire was sent to the members of the 
various industrial organisations which had previously replied and to 
the individual employees of undertakings which had supplied the 
addresses of their staff. In this way, useful information was 
obtained concerning 15,030 persons. 

The rates of salaries of employees vary in different parts of the 
country. If the index number forthe whole of Sweden is taken as being 
1,000, the corresponding index for salaries in the north of Sweden is 
1,014, for central Sweden (including Stockholm) 1,028, and for the 
south of Sweden 923. 

A study of the other factors which may influence the level of 
salaries shows that length of service plays a more important part than 
age, occupational qualifications, or hours of work. 


ENQUIRY INTO THE BakInG INDUSTRY 


Night work in bakeries was prohibited in Sweden in 1920. Accord- 
ing to the legislation at present in force, the manufacture of bread or 
pastry for sale is prohibited between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. on working 
days, and also on Sundays and public holidays. Certain exceptions 
are permitted, one of the most important being that the Act does not 
apply to undertakings working without any assistance beyond that 
of the husband or wife of the owner, and children living with their 
parents. 

Opinions differ as to this exemption for family undertakings and 
as to the hour at which work in bakeries should begin. Both the 
employers and the workers point out that the bakeries which enjoy 
exemption can make use of this privilege to become very serious com- 
petitors for the others, and they state that the number of these under- 
takings has increased considerably to the detriment of bakeries organ- 
ised on an industrial basis. 

At the suggestion of the Riksdag and acting on instructions from 
the Government, the Board made an enquiry in 1987 into the effects 
of the legislation concerning work in bakeries, with a view to throwing 
light on this particular question. A questionnaire was sent out to the 
local authorities, who collected information concerning all bakeries 
and pastrycooks’ establishments in their respective areas and all the 
staff employed in them. A further enquiry was made by means of a 
special questionnaire sent to certain local authorities, to women’s 
organisations engaged in the study of domestic and family questions, 
co-operative societies, joint associations of employers and workers 
in the baking industry, etc. 

A comparison of the results with those of a similar statistical 
enquiry made in 1925 gives some indication of the changes that have 
taken place in this industry. These are reproduced in the following 
table : 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF BAKERIES AND SIMILAR ESTABLISHMENTS 
: IN 1925 AND 1987 
= oe U k 
astrycooks’ dertaki loyi 
abit etc. See eT ee 
Year Only a. one. - } , 
Under- Workers | OWner (an f A age-paid | Wage-paid 
c husband or| Of the fa- | workers in| workers 
takings | employed | wife and | ™mily and addition only 
children) —_ 
1925 5,775 23,893 1,458 928 2,870 519 
1937 7,436 35,276 1,389 892 4,435 720 
Percentage 
increase (-+-) + 28.8 | + 47.6 — 4.7 — 8.9 + 54.5 | + 88.7 
or decrease 
(—) 





























It will be seen that, while the number of bakeries increased by 
about 29 per cent., the number of persons employed rose from 23,898 
to 85,276—an increase of almost 48 per cent. The number of persons 
employed in bakeries run by a single family, and therefore exempt 
from the provisions of the Act, increased from 2,197 to 2,255 during 
the same period—an increase of only about 3 per cent.—and the num- 
ber of undertakings in this category fell from 1,458 to 1,889. The 
persons employed in bakeries worked by a single family constituted 
9.2 per cent. of the total number of workers in 1925 and only 6.4 per 
cent. in 1987. The same trend can be noted in bakeries of a somewhat 
similar type employing members of the family other than the husband, 
wife, or children, and in addition domestic servants. It should be 
noted that the general term for a bakery worked by a single family 
(hembageri) is now applied by the general public to a much wider 
category of undertakings which, on the whole, has developed consider- 
ably. The number of undertakings in which not only the proprietor 
and possibly certain members of his family but also wage-paid workers 
are employed increased by about 55 per cent., and that of undertakings 
employing only wage-paid labour by 89 per cent. 

A comparison between the number of persons employed in bakeries 
in 1925 and in 1987 shows that the number of owners who worked in 
their own bakeries rose from 5,228 to 7,168, an increase of about 87 per 
cent. ; in undertakings in which members of the family and domestic 
servants assist in the work, the number of persons thus employed rose 
from 4,741 to 6,858 (an increase of 45 per cent.). The number of wage- 
paid workers increased by 58 per cent. : shop assistants and delivery- 
men by 81 per cent., and working bakers by 83 per cent. 

It would appear that the disappearance of certain undertakings 
and the establishment of new ones is a common phenomenon in the 
baking industry. Almost 40 per cent. of the undertakings recorded 
in 1925 no longer existed at the time of the 1987 enquiry, and of the 
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bakeries employing only the owner, his family, and domestic servants, 
only a third of those covered by the 1925 enquiry still existed in 1987. 

The main results of the enquiry into conditions of employment are 
shown in the following table. 


TABLE V. DATA CONCERNING DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF BAKERIES 
AND PASTRYCOOKS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 





Bakeries work-| Bakeries em- : 
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takings reporting that 
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Before 5 a.m. d d x 2.9 
5-6 a.m. é 17.3 
6-7 a.m. \e . . 39.4 
7-8 a.m. J . 23.6 
8 a.m. or later e \. .16.8 
Percentage of under- 
takings reporting that 
Sunday work normally : 
Existed 9.8 | 10.8 | 18.9 | 20.7 25.3 | 30.8 20.8 | 27.7 


Did not exist 90.2 | 89.2 | 81.1 | 79.3 | 74.7 | 69.2 79.2 | 72.8 






































This table shows that the majority of bakeries are small under- 
takings : 5,154 undertakings, or two-thirds of the total, employed not 
more than four persons; in 1,784 undertakings (24 per cent.) the 
number of persons employed was from five to nine ; there were only 
498 undertakings (7 per cent.) employing more than ten persons. 
In the case of bakeries operated by a single family or with the help of 
members of the family and domestic servants, 86 per cent. of the 
total number employed not more than four persons, while in the case 
of bakeries operated on an industrial basis only 45 per cent. employed 
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four or fewer persons. In the case of bakeries in which only members 
of the same family were employed, less than 1 per cent. employed more 
than four persons. 

With regard to the hours of beginning the actual work of baking, 
only 188 undertakings, or barely 2 per cent. of the total, reported that 
they began work before 5 a.m. (the hour permitted by law). It was 
found that bakeries operated by a single family and small under- 
takings of a similar type generally began work later than those organised 
on an industrial basis. The main reason for this is that the large under- 
takings have to distribute their bread to a large number of retailers, 
while the small bakeries generally sell their produce in premises 
directly adjoining the bakery. As a rule it was found that the large 
undertakings most frequently take advantage of the exception per- 
mitted under the legislation whereby bakeries may work three hours 
on Sundays and public holidays for the preparation of certain types of 
pastry. 

It will thus be seen that the results of the statistical enquiry differ 
considerably from the opinion generally held in certain quarters, both 
as regards the advantage taken by family bakeries of their privileged 
situation under the existing legislation and as regards the increase 
in the number of those undertakings. 


ENQUIRY INTO THE HoTEL AND RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 


At the request of the Riksdag the Government instructed the 
Board in 1987 to undertake an enquiry into the desirability of passing 
legislation to regulate the hours of work of those sections of hotel, 
restaurant and café staff not so far covered by the 8-hour day—that 
is to say, the serving staff in premises used by the public in hotels 
and restaurants and the kitchen staff of small undertakings. The 
Board therefore undertook a statistical enquiry into the hours of 
attendance and conditions of employment of these categories of staff. 
The main purpose was to supplement the data collected earlier in a 
report published by the Board in 1931 under the title “ Enquiry into 
Conditions of Work in the Hotel and Restaurant Industry in 1929- 
1930 ”’. 

Most of the data collected were obtained by means of a special 
questionnaire sent to employers, industrial organisations, factory 
inspectors, certain local authorities, and public and private employ- 
ment exchanges. In addition, individual data concerning the staffs 
of a number of small undertakings were collected by persons specially 
appointed for this purpose by the Board after consultation with the 
women factory inspectors. 

The figures supplied by the employers cover about one-eighth 
of the total number of undertakings, the smaller undertakings being 
scarcely represented at all. The figures supplied by industrial organisa- 
tions refer to approximately 4 per cent. of all undertakings employing 
wage-paid staff. The individual data refer to 252 persons, practically 
none of whom are affiliated to trade unions, and who are employed 
in 100 cafés and 5 hotels in 9 different localities. 
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By comparison with the figures collected during the earlier enquiry, 
it was found that the total number of undertakings had increased 
from about 14,000 in 1929 to about 17,000 in 1987 and the number 
of persons employed from about 43,000 to almost 50,000 (four-fifths 
being women). The proportion of employees whose hours of attendance 
are not fixed by law—that is, kitchen staff and persons employed in 
“internal services ” in undertakings employing fewer than five per- 
sons in this category, as well as all the staff of restaurants, cafés, etc., 
and hotel staff directly serving the public—was estimated at two- 
fifths in the case of kitchen staff and three-quarters in the case of the 
other categories under consideration. The number of employees 
whose conditions of employment are regulated to some extent by 
collective agreements increased from 11,000 in 1929 to 14,000 or over 
in 1937. 

As it is difficult to determine the actual hours of work in hotels and 
restaurants because of the special conditions of employment, the term 
“ hours of attendance ” was used as a basis for the enquiry ; it is taken 
to mean the whole period during which the employees are required to 
be in attendance in their place of employment. 

The enquiry shows that, while in practically every type of under- 
taking covered the premises are open to the public for longer hours 
than in 1929, the hours of attendance of the staff have decreased. 
The table given below contains a comparison, based on the figures 
supplied by the employers and by the employees, between the actual 
hours of attendance in 1914, 1929, and 1987. The data for 1914 and 
1929 are taken from earlier enquiries by the Board. The figures indicate 
the average weekly hours of attendance (including breaks) in establish- 
ments that are open for the whole year. 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS OF ATTENDANCE 





According to 





Undertakings, localities, and 
occupational groups Employers Employees 





1914 | 1929 | 1937 | 1914 | 1929 





(a) Types of undertakings : 
Licensed restaurants 75 
Licensed cheap restaurants 76 
Beer shops 83 
Other cafés, tea-rooms, etc. 88 
Licensed hotels 79 
Other hotels and boarding- 
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houses 
(b) Classification by localities : 
Towns of over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants 
Stockholm (included in above) 
Small towns and rural areas 
(c) Occupational groups : 
itchen staff 
Serving staff 
Hotel staff serving the public 
All undertakings 
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S8Ss BES 
SI88 ISB 
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The most marked reduction in hours of attendance took place, as 
will be seen, between 1914 and 1929; this may be attributed mainly 
to the coming into force in 1920 of the Eight-Hour Day Act for indus- 

From 1929 to 1937 it would seem that the hours of attendance 
were reduced by means of collective or individual agreements by four 
hours a week on the average, according to the employers, and by ten 
hours according to the employees. This reduction took place mainly 
in large undertakings or in those in which the staff is organised. In 
other establishments there would not appear to have been such a 
marked reduction in hours of attendance ; the special enquiry into this 
question showed that the weekly hours of attendance were about 
65 on the average in Stockholm and Géteborg and often exceeded 
70 in other places. 

In their replies to the questionnaire, heads of undertakings generally 
expressed themselves as being opposed to any extension of the regula- 
tions concerning hours of work. They pointed out that such an exten- 
sion would impose a very heavy burden on undertakings, especially 
on those of a seasonal nature. Some café proprietors expressed the 
opinion that hours of work should be fixed by law so as to ensure that 
conditions of employment were similar in all undertakings in this 
business. It was pointed out that the increase in staff necessitated as 
the result of any limitation of the hours of attendance would be diffi- 
cult’ to secure because of the shortage of skilled labour during the 
summer season. The reports of the employment exchanges confirmed 
this view. 

The system of tipping, which is almost universal, involves a further 
complication in the regulation of the hours of attendance from the 
employees’ point of view. The bringing into force of a general agree- 
ment in 1985 guaranteeing a minimum wage to the staffs of certain 
hotels and restaurants involved a very considerable change in the 
methods of remuneration. The majority of the small undertakings 
covered by the enquiry, such as beer shops, tea-rooms, etc., has a 
system of fixed wages combined with tips, or sometimes a system of 
tips only. ; 

Various authorities urged the necessity for extending the scope 
of the regulations concerning the hours of work of the serving staff 
and kitchen staff in hotels. As it would seem necessary to limit the hours 
of work of those employed in small undertakings, and as some effective 
means of supervision over the enforcement of any restriction in hours 
must be secured, it was thought preferable to have special legislation 
applying to all the persons employed in hotels, restaurants, and cafés, 
rather than to extend the general legislation on the 8-hour day to these 
categories of workers. Special regulations could also take fuller account 
of the very varied conditions of employment existing in this branch 
of industry. 
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Population Changes and Employment : 
A Survey of the Situation in the United States 


INTRODUCTION 


The population of any nation constitutes the human resources at its 
command, and the use and development of these resources are obviously 
of primary importance in the life and growth of the nation. On the 
other hand, any uneconomic activity of any part of the population 
turns a potential asset into a liability. The Committee on Population 
Problems of the National Resources Committee of the United States 
has issued a report ! in which it attempts to analyse the human re- 
sources of the United States in the same comprehensive and objective 
way in which the country’s material resources were treated in an 
earlier report of the National Resources Committee. The object of 
this study is to provide the factual basis on which it should be possible 
to anticipate problems caused by population changes and, through 
this knowledge, to avoid misuse of human resources. 

The Committee has brought together all the important source data 
on population now available in the country. It has investigated the 
relation of population changes to employment, physical welfare, 
education, and cultural life, reaching beyond the facts into an interpre- 
tation of the various economic and social conditions affecting the 
development and conservation of human resources. Finally, it has 
attempted to indicate the main implications of these changes for social 
action relative to such broad objectives as a general increase in health 
and intelligence and the provision of greater opportunities for economic 
and cultural advance. 

The summary given below makes no attempt to cover the whole of 
the Committee’s report, but deals with those parts of it which bear a 
direct relation to employment problems. 


THE TREND OF THE NATIONAL POPULATION 


The great era of population expansion in the United States has 
apparently come to an end, and the nation is gradually approaching a 
period of stationary or decreasing population. Crude rates of natural 
increase now register this slowing down of population growth, and 
more refined analyses clearly confirm the tendency. 

The birth rate in the United States has been declining for many 
years, but the effects of this decline have been covered, until recently. 
by a marked decrease in mortality rates, by immigration, and by the 
fact that a large proportion of the female population was in the child- 





1 The Problems of a Changing Population. Report of the Committee on Popu- 
lation Problems to the National Resources Committee, May 1938 (Washington, 


1938). 
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bearing age group. Now, however, with an inevitable check on the 
decrease in mortality rates and with immigration severely restricted, 
the trend is more obvious. The total number of births per year was at 
a peak in the period 1921 to 1925. Since 1929, there has been a steady 
decline in the annual increments of population. For example, from 
1920 to 1924, about 1,880,000 persons were being added to the popula- 
tion every year. Ten years later, from 1930 to 1934, the increase was 
only half as great—about 900,000 persons per year. Although part of 
this change was obviously due to the decline in immigration, the prin- 
cipal factor, according to the Committee, was the decrease in the 
excess of births over deaths. 

The most recent estimates of future population change ! are based 
on three sets of assumptions for birth rates, for death rates, and for 
immigration : (a) medium mortality, low fertility, no immigration ; 
(b) medium mortality, medium fertility, no immigration ; and (c) me- 
dium mortality, medium fertility, and a net immigration of 100,000 
per year after 1940. Taking hypothesis (a), a population peak of 
138,000,000 would be reached in 1955, with a decrease of 10,000,000 
during the next 25 years. On assumption (b), population would continue 
to grow for 50 years but at a constantly decreasing rate of growth, 
and a peak of 153,000,000 would be reached in 1980. Using assumption 
(c), the corresponding figure for 1980 would be raised to 158,000,000. 

A fundamental corollary of such a trend in the total population of 
the country is a change in its age distribution. The percentage of 
children in the total population is shrinking and will continue to 
shrink, while the percentage of aged persons is growing steadily. 
Estimates, based on medium birth and death rates and with no assump- 
tion of immigration, show that, while in 1900 there were 90 persons 
under 20 years of age for each 100 persons aged 20 to 60 years, the 
corresponding ratio in 1935 was only 68 and by 1975 will be about 48. 
On the other hand, in 1900 there were 13 persons over 60 years old 
per 100 persons aged 20 to 60 years, but in 1935 the corresponding 
ratio was 17 and in 1975 will be about 34. 


Economic ASPECTS OF POPULATION PROBLEMS 


From an economic point of view, the change from an expanding to 
a stabilised or slowly decreasing population brings with it a new set 
of national problems. Whether, in the long run, the change will be 
advantageous or disadvantageous, speaking broadly, is extremely prob- 
lematic and, in the Committee’s opinion, this question should not be 
approached on the basis of an assumption that population increase is 
an unmixed boon or, on the other hand, that it is an unmixed evil. 
The Committee is of the opinion, however, that the transition may be 
beneficial to the nation on the whole, in that it ensures a favourable 
ratio of population to natural resources in the United States. This 
in turn provides the material basis for a high plane of living, if these 
resources are used wisely. 


1 Prepared for the Committee’s report by W. S. Tuompson and P. K. 
WuHELPToN, of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems. 
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In any case, the Committee states that the slowing down of popula- 
tion growth need cause no sudden economic disturbances, but points 
out that planning for the future must be done realistically, with 
gradual population changes in mind. Continued expansion of effective 
demand for American goods and services will no longer arise from 
large numerical increases in the population. Rather, the market must 
grow through increased individual demand for goods and services, 
made effective by increased productivity and far more even distribu- 
tion of income. The Committee points out the ample opportunities 
that exist for raising the standard of living of large population groups 
in the United States. Of course, this kind of market expansion sooner 
or later involves changes in the relative demand for different types of 
products. These implications are not elaborated in the report, except 
with reference to the urban and rural distribution of the population. 

The Committee investigated the relation between the trend of the 
total population and business fluctuations, and reached the conclusion 
that gradual long-term changes in the total population have very little 
effect on cyclical or irregular fluctuations in economic activity. How- 
ever, the report notes one case—the boom in residential building during 
the twenties—in which local population movements appeared to be 
an indirect and secondary factor leading towards the economic depres- 
sion of 1929 and later years. The importance of cyclical or irregular 
fluctuations in economic activity in connection with population 
problems lies primarily in the direct relation that such fluctuations 
bear to the effective utilisation of the activity of the people of the 
country. 

Technological and structural changes also stand in a definite 
relation to the effective utilisation of the national population. The 
importance of these industrial changes lies in two resultant move- 
ments : (a) the release of workers from one branch of industry to 
another, causing long-term and short-term dislocations of employment ; 
and (b) the increase in average productivity of both industrial and 
agricultural workers. The combined effect of these two movements at 
the present time is the existence of large numbers of unemployed 
persons and other millions of chronically under-employed persons. 

If a defeatist approach to population problems is made on the 
assumption that there is no longer enough work to be done to keep 
the population fully occupied, then measures such as restricting new 
machinery, “spread the work” policies, routing people into sub- 
marginal economic activity, etc., would be necessary. Most of these 
are motivated by a desire to remove large numbers of families from 
participation in effective economic activity, since it is thought that 
there is not enough such activity to go round. If, on the other hand, 
the problem is treated in terms of under-consumption, and the obvious 
unfilled wants of millions of the population are considered, the full 
participation of the whole population in effective economic activity 
is both desired and required. The Committee believes that the second 
of these alternatives is the correct long-run analysis, and consequently 
develops its recommendations on what it calls the “ positive thesis 
of the possibility of continued national advance and widespread 
equalisation of opportunity ”’. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHANGING AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
POPULATION 


Although the question of economic security for aged persons has 
received a certain amount of attention through social security legisla- 
tion and related measures, the employment problems of older workers 
still in the productive age groups have been neglected. Yet one of the 
most striking features of the changing age distribution of the population 
will be the increase in the number of older workers relative to the num- 
ber of younger workers. 

The proportion of the total population in the economically pro- 
ductive age group, 20 to 64 years, is expected to increase slowly during 
the next few decades, from slightly over 55 per cent. in 1930 to a level 
of about 61 to 63 per cent. from 1950 to 1970, and then to decline 
slowly as the prospective increase in the proportion of aged persons 
begins to outweigh the expected decrease in the proportion of children. 
Between 1935 and 1970, the estimated increase in persons 20 to 44 
years of age, on the medium hypothesis of births and deaths, is only 
6 per cent. Over the same period, an increase of 69 per cent. is antici- 
pated in the number of persons 45 to 64 years of age. 

One important fact deriving from this aspect of changing age 
distribution of the population is that the nation’s labour supply will 
be, on the average, older than in the past. The implications of this 
change, in the words of the Committee, are : 

Industry will have to adapt itself to this change in the labor sup- 
ply or society will be faced with an enormous burden. Much has been 
heard of a tendency of industrial management to set an age deadline 
at 40, at least for the employment of new workers. Such a policy is 
directly contrary to the tendency of the population toward increase 
at the older ages and decrease at the younger ages. Evidently the 
question of the occupational adjustment of older workers is becoming 
a major problem. 


A study of changes in the proportion of older workers employed in 
different lines of industry shows interesting differences in the tendencies 
of various industries to retain older workers and suggests that certain 
deep-seated forces operate to affect employment opportunities for 
older workers. 

In this connection, one important influence appears to be the 
relative growth or decay of an industry. Many declining industries 
have large proportions of workers over 45 years of age—for example, 
harness factories (68.9 per cent.), livery stables (52.6 per cent.), and 
piano and organ factories (45.6 per cent.). Rapidly growing industries, 
on the other hand, draw very low percentages of their total labour 
forces from the older age groups; thus, automobile factories have 
only 19.6 per cent. over 45 years old ; rubber products 21.1 per cent., 
petroleum 19.9 per cent. ; and radio broadcasting 5.5 per cent. In 
some declining industries, where demand is not sufficiently sustained, 
some of the older workers are forced either into premature retirement 
or to change their occupations. 

Technological change is another and closely related force tending, 
in general, to diminish employment opportunities for the middle-aged. 
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Where mechanical improvements abolish an old-established craft, 
the new semi-skilled operatives tend to be drawn from the younger 
age groups, thus replacing the older skilled workers. The rapidity of 
the turnover, however, depends on other factors, including the strength 
of trade unionism in the industry and the industry’s competitive 
position. Skilled occupations have, in general, high and increasing 
proportions of workers over 45, but as a group these occupations are 
declining in relative importance. 

The Committee suggests that union organisation may be a factor 
in protecting older workers against displacement by machinery or by 
younger workers. Skilled workers are more highly unionised than the 
semi-skilled or unskilled, and unionisation may be partly responsible, 
therefore, for the strong hold of older workers in the skilled-labour 
group. Data on this point are not conclusive, however, if only for the 
reason that many of the best-organised industries are in the older, 
more skilled, branches of industry. 

A study of the numbers, at successive age levels, of persons employed 
in certain broad occupational groups shows that agriculture retains 
large proportions of older workers ; that the professional group also 
has a fairly large proportion of such workers ; and that self-employed 
persons continue longer in active work than persons dependent on 
others for employment. The situation is even more difficult for older 
women than for men, especially for those older women who enter the 
employment market after a long period of household duties. 

The Committee particularly stresses the need for studying the 
problems of older workers, in view of their increasing economic and 
social importance. No definite recommendations are formulated for 
immediate action, but the Committee urges that national attention 
should be directed to opportunities and conditions of employment for 
older workers not ready for retirement. The report suggests also that 
provision be made for the occupational retraining of older workers and 
for increasing the adaptability of individual workers displaced by 
technological change. Further, it suggests planning for an older 
population by considering extension of adult education and other 
measures to enhance the usefulness and the enjoyment of older 


persons. 
POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND REDISTRIBUTION 


The three primary forces influencing the distribution of population 
in the United States are immigration, internal migration, and birth. 
Immigration is now relatively unimportant, but the last two remain 
active forces. 

Immigration brought people to points along the whole Atlantic 
coast and thence to areas of expanding industrial activity, notably 
in the North-East, with secondary areas of immigrant concentration 
in other sections of the country, such as the Middle States and the 
Far West. 

Differences in the rate of natural increase of the population among 
regions and types of communities have led to accummulations of 
population in the most rural sections of the country. During the years 
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1980-1934, 55 per cent. of the total natural increase in the population 
took place in the predominantly rural States of the South and the 
North-West, which contained only about one-third of the total popu- 
lation. In other words, the poorer rural areas, with low incomes and 
planes of living, were producing a disproportionately large part of the 
new population of the country. 

Internal migration is a factor which constantly modifies the popu- 
lation pattern developed by immigration and differential natural 
increase. The mobility of the population has always been extremely 
great and shows a tendency to become even greater. In 1930 every 
State except California had lost more than 15 per cent. of the people 
born within its territory. On the other hand, every State, with five 
exceptions, included more than 100,000 residents born in other States. 
For the country as a whole in that year, 23 per cent. of the total 
native white population and 25 per cent. of the total negro population 
were living outside their States of birth. 

Although there have been several discernible main channels in the 
internal migratory movements, all migration, even at any given time, 
has not been in one direction. The predominating movements, however, 
have been (1) the westward movement to new jobs and new lands 
across the Allegheny Mountains and across the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys to the Great Plains and the Pacific Coast, and (2) the movement 
towards new industrial and commercial centres in various parts of the 
country, but particularly to the Middle Atlantic, Southern New 
England, Great Lakes and Pacific Coast sections of the country. The 
driving motive in these movements was economic. The migration was 
primarily a search for better economic opportunity.' 

The dominant characteristic of internal migration in recent years 
has been the farm-to-city movement. In part, this movement origi- 
nated in technological improvements causing shifts in industrial 
production away from the extractive industries (agriculture, mining, 
forestry, and fishing) towards manufacturing and mechanical industries 
and distribution and service trades. In part, migration from agricultu- 
ral areas has been forced by the high birth rates that have always 
been characteristic of rural sections of the country. From 1920 to 
1930, every agricultural State, with three exceptions, lost by migration, 
but only two States lost more through net inter-State migration than 
the number added by natural increase. In the same decade the most 
rapid regional increases in population occurred in three expanding 
industrial and commercial areas : (1) New York, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey ; (2) the Great Lakes States ; and (3) the Far West. 

Negro migration is a special aspect of the movement away from 
southern rural areas towards northern industrial centres. Before the 
Civil War 92 per cent. of the total negro population of the country 
lived in the South ; by 1930, 20 per cent. of the total negro population 
were living in the North. The migration was largely to urban centres. 
Eighty-eight per cent. of the negroes now in the North live in cities, 





1 Cf. Carter Goopricu and others: Migration and Economic Opportunity 
(Philadelphia and London, 1936). 
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while only 32 per cent. of the negroes in the South live in urban 
districts. 

The depression changed, at least temporarily, the pattern of internal 
migration. During the twenties migrants were going to places of greater 
economic opportunity, generally speaking—that is, they were migrating 
from less fertile lands to more fertile lands ; from less prosperous rural 
communities to more prosperous industrial and commercial cities ; 
from areas of economic insecurity and low levels of living towards 
areas of economic opportunity, if not of economic security. Depression 
migration, on the other hand, was not so much a search for economic 
opportunity as for economic security. Although available data do 
not prove conclusively that depression migrants, in their search for 
security, went to places where in the long run economic opportunities 
are less, they do indicate that this was probably the case. The relative 
increase in farm population due to migrants from non-farm areas was 
slightly greater in problem areas than in non-problem areas, and there 
was some tendency for population increases to be greatest-in the 
poorest rural areas where more than 60 per cent. of the farms are 
recommended for withdrawal from agriculture. Generally speaking, 
migrants from non-farm territory tended to settle on land in or near 
industrial or mining communities, and as a result 64 per cent. of the 
total increase in the farm population of the United States from 1930 
to 1935 took place in such counties. Much of the land in these districts 
is stony and infertile, and if the families who settled there are forced 
by lack of industrial or mining employment to scrape their entire 
living from these farms their plane of living will be at or near the 
subsistence level. As a matter of fact, in some of the mining areas and 
also in some of the industrial areas, opportunity for industrial employ- 
ment will never return, and many of the depression migrants will be 
forced to move again or to continue as subsistence farmers, or in some 
cases to fall back on relief, since some families are living on land where 
others failed to make a living even in prosperity. . 

The size of the back-to-the-farm movement during the depression 
has been greatly exaggerated. It never attained large proportions. On 
the other hand, movement from farms to cities was definitely restricted 
by the depression, but continued on a sufficiently large scale to counter- 
balance the natural increase in farm population. This partial checking 
of the farm-to-city movement, however, reversed from 1930 to 1935 
the earlier trend towards a gradual decline in the absolute numbers 
on farms. In reality, the apparent back-to-the-land movement of the 
depression was the movement, mentioned above, to the suburbs of 
industrial areas or to part-time or subsistence farming in or very near 
industrial or mining communities. 

Very little information is available on the non-farm depression 
migration. What does exist indicates that the Pacific Coast no longer 
attracted swarms of migrants, except casual labourers who were 
no longer welcomed. A large part of the depression migration was 
aimless transient wandering, rightly called by the Committee “ mi- 
gration of despair ”’. 
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PROBLEM AREAS OF OvER-POPULATION 


Despite a general tendency for internal migration to strike a balance 
between the distribution of population and the distribution and 
present development of economic resources, large problem areas of 
over-population relative to effectively utilised resources exist in the 
United States. There are, according to the Committee, three ways 
in which the population may be maladjusted in relation to basic eco- 
nomic resources : (1) economic disequilibrium, resulting in mass un- 
employment and under-employment and severe need—a situation 
arising despite the fact that the natural resources of the area, its popu- 
lation and geographical situation, and the level of technical develop- 
ment, may provide the basis for economic progress at a relatively 
high level of living ; (2) exhaustion of the natural resources on which 
the whole economy of a region depends ; and (3) a situation in which 
the relation between the number of inhabitants in an area and its 
characteristic occupations is such as to hold the plane of living 
relatively low. 

Data on regional variations in the distribution of income and goods 
and services in the United States clearly indicate that the pressure 
of population on effective resources is already one of the main 
factors responsible for low levels of living and .widespread chronic 
poverty. 

The great majority of counties in the United States with a high 
plane of living are predominantly industrial or commercial urban 
districts. Almost without exception the group with lower levels of 
living is composed of poor farming counties. Statistics of average 
annual income per person by regions show variations ranging from 
$365 in the South-East to $921 in the Far West!; in farm income 
per person, the range is from $262 in the South-East to $818 in the Far 
West. Rural farm population is more dense in the South-East than 
anywhere else in the nation. This region has 40 per cent. of the farm 
population and only 17 per cent. of the nation’s farm land. Further- 
more, the average annual gross value productivity of each farm worker 
in the South-East is, according to the most reliable information, less 
than half of the figure for all the rest of the United States. 

These facts, corroborated by others included in the report, offer 
proof of the existence of major rural problem areas covering much of 
the South-East. In these districts the vicious circle arises of low 
average income, limited contact with outside development, meagre 
and ineffective education, and high birth rate. In turn, these condi- 
tions may check the introduction of new industry or methods and 
hamper movements to areas of greater economic opportunity. Thus 
areas of insufficient opportunity tend to develop accumulations of 
population. The problems of this region are national in scope, if only 
for the reason that the South-East is the principal source of population 
replacement in the country. 

The Great Lakes region (characterised by lumbering and saw- 





* Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada, compose the group of States 
known as the Far West. 
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milling) is an example of problem areas originating in the exhaustion 
of the natural resources on which the whole economy of the region 
depends. Large numbers of workers displaced from lumbering and 
saw-milling by the depletion of merchantable timber have turned to 
farming on the disforested land, which is stony and infertile soil. 
Another example of problem areas is provided by the over-cultivated 
spring and winter wheat regions in the North-West, where the farm 
population, although sparse, is too large to be maintained adequately 
on the land, a large part of which could be used more economically 
as grazing country. Certain mining areas hit by industrial stagnation 
are a further example. 

The Committee emphasises the fact that any far-reaching solution 
of the chronic depression in such areas must involve either a consider- 
able amount of emigration from these regions or the development of 
new economic activity within them, or both. The whole stress falls 
upon equalising opportunity throughout the country by levelling up the 
less favoured groups and regions to a standard corresponding more 
closely to the potentially high “ American standard of living ”’. Several 
approaches are suggested. These include the encouragement of emigra- 
tion of workers from problem areas, either through the United States 
Employment Service and other agencies or by means of Government 
purchase of lands unsuited to agriculture and the diversion of such 
lands to reforestation or recreation. Efforts should be directed towards 
developing new enterprises in these areas, including well-rounded agri- 
cultural development as well as industrial activity, and all forms 
of artificial barriers (such as differential freight rates or trade 
agreements) to the development of the areas should be eliminated. It 
is also suggested that attention should be devoted to building up 
facilities for residence outside the central areas of large industrial and 
commercial cities which seem likely to be able to absorb further 
employment. Finally, the Committee states that a sound programme 
of national development favours the maintenance of a restrictive 
immigration policy as long as there is a large surplus population in 
certain rural areas of the country. 


CONCENTRATION OF THE WAGE-EARNING POPULATION 


The salient feature of wage jobs in the United States is their con- 
centration in relatively few areas. In 1933 nearly 70 per cent. of all 
the nation’s wage earners were employed in the relatively small indus- 
trial and commercial belt stretching from the eleven States in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic region westward beyond the Great 
Lakes. There is no appreciable trend towards industrial decentralisa- 
tion. The 200 industrial counties, out of over 8,000 counties in 
the country, continue to account for three-quarters of the total 
manufacturing employment and three-quarters of the total wages 
paid. Industrial decentralisation has been taking place only in the 
sense that the peripheries of large industrial and commercial cities 
have been developing industrial activity steadily. 

This concentration of population in large communities has been 
bringing with it all the social problems associated with a high density 
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of population. The most important aspect of the urbanisation of the 
population, however, is that it leaves all these people completely 
dependent on the orderly functioning of the commercial and industrial 


machinery. 


Economic DISEQUILIBRIUM AND POPULATION PROBLEMS 


The present large amount of unemployment and underemployment 
in industrial areas calls attention to the fact of existing economic 
unbalance. This fact, viewed in conjunction with the necessity for 
considerable emigration from rural areas, already mentioned, raises 
serious problems for the present and the future. Any effective move- 
ment from areas of inadequate opportunity demands expansion of 
commerce and industry and a general increase in employment. The 
Committee emphasises that “security of opportunity to work for all 
who are able and willing to do so is coming to be recognised as a major 
responsibility, perhaps the first responsibility, of a civilised Govern- 
ment. Millions of unemployed workers represent a tragic, obvious 
waste of human resources.”” Although recognising the need for eco- 
nomic adjustment that will stabilise development in relation to long- 
term trends, the Committee states that the mechanisms for accomplish- 
ing this involve problems beyond the scope of the report. However, 
it does examine some of the outstanding social problems relating 
to health, general and vocational education, cultural needs, ete., . 
and makes suggestions for Government policy in these matters. 

The fact that stands out most clearly throughout the whole report 
is that so many of the problems of a changing population are problems 
not of population but rather of the present immature stage of economic 
organisation in the United States. Any fundamental suggestions for 
solving the problems of the population demand parallel action in the 
field of economic organisation towards a situation that will bring with 
it economic well-being and security, as well as economic opportunity, 
for the people. The Committee’s report throws into relief the gap in 
the United States between the “is” and the “ might be”. This gap 
must be bridged before any far-reaching solution of so-called popula- 
tion problems can be found and before the population of the country 
can attain the mythical “ American standard of living ”’. 


Native Labour in Northern Rhodesia 


Further light is thrown on the growing problems of labour in 
Central Africa (effects of labour migration on the villages, the control 
and protection of the migrant worker, conditions of employment, and 
labour inspection) by two reports concerning Northern Rhodesia. The 
first is a general report on the financial and economic position of 
Northern Rhodesia submitted by a Commission under Sir Alan Pim 
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appointed by the British Government in 1937.1 The second is a special 
report on labour conditions by Major Orde Browne, Labour Adviser 
to the British Colonial Office and a member of the Committee. of 
Experts on Native Labour of the International Labour Office, who 
visited Northern Rhodesia in 1938.2 Points in the two reports are 
summarised below, together with other relevant information, in par- 
ticular from the Report of the Government of Northern Rhodesia on 
Native Affairs in 1987. * 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE LABOUR SITUATION 


Northern Rhodesia comprises an area of rather more than three 
times the size of Great Britain. It is sparsely inhabited by some 
11,000 Europeans and 1,366,000 Africans, with a few hundred Asiatics 
and coloured persons. The African population is primarily dependent 
on subsistence agriculture. The soil in the greater part of the territory, 
however, is poor, and methods of agriculture wasteful, while the tsetse 
fly greatly limits the possession of cattle. In the villages under-nourish- 
ment and disease are conspicuous. Dietaries are limited with a conse- 
quent diminution of physical strength and energy and with increased 
liability to diseases, of which malaria, hook worm, syphilis, and tropical 
ulcer, are prevalent. 

With the coming of the Europeans another element in African 
resources has been added in the form of the demand for Native labour. 
Three types of primary European enterprises have developed : farm- 
ing, saw-milling, and, most important of all, mining. European agri- 
culture is found mainly on the railway belt (maize) running through 
the centre of the country, the Fort Jameson area (tobacco) in the 
south-east, and the Abercorn area (coffee) in the north-east. The 
saw-milling industry is at present operating on a large scale near 
Livingstone in the extreme south and in the neighbourhood of the 
copper mines. These copper mines are near the Congo frontier towards 
Elisabethville. There is an important zinc, lead and vanadium mine 
in the centre of the territory at Broken Hill. The major points to be 
noted as regards the African labour supply for these industries are 
that European agriculture, even when near centres of population, 
suffers from a restricted supply owing to its inability to offer terms of 
employment comparable with competing industries ; secondly that 
the mining and subsidiary industries require to draw a large proportion 
of their labour from a considerable distance ; and thirdly that large 
numbers of Africans emigrate for employment outside Northern 
Rhodesia. 





1 Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the Financial and Economic 
Position of Northern Rhodesia. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. x1 + 394 pp., 
map. 7s. Cited as Pim Report. 

2 Labour Conditions in Northern Rhodesia. Report by Major G. St. J. OrpEe 
Browne, O.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. vur + 99 pp., maps. 
2s. Cited as Orde Browne Report. 

8 Native Affairs Annual Report for the Year 1937. Lusaka, Government printer, 
1938. 107 pp. 
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The following table is given by Major Orde Browne as a rough 
estimate of the labour situation : 





. Total adult tax-paying population of Northern Rhodesia 
B. Estimated number of (A) unfitted for full manual labour 
‘, Estimated number earning livelihood other than by wage earning 
. Number employed as wage earners in Northern Rhodesia 


. Number employed as wage earners in Southern Rhodesia 


*, Average turnover on (D) and (E) to keep up number to level 
stated 23,599 | 


;. Number employed as wage earners in Tanganyika 11,615 


. Number employed as wage earners in Belgian Congo and else- 
where 10,161 


248,674 
Balance 81,275 


Total 279,949 





The Native Affairs Report gives later figures for 1937, showing a 
rise in employment within the territory to 86,274, while the number of 
workers employed outside the territory was 51,492. 

One administrative feature of the situation has resulted from histo- 
rical circumstances. Until 1924 the country was administered by the 
British South Africa Company, which with vast interests in Southern 
Rhodesia neglected the less attractive northern area. Crown Colony 
Government enlarged the scope of administration. The important 
copper mining discoveries, however, which were made shortly after 
control passed to the Colonial Office, completely outdistanced Govern- 
ment resources. As one result the Orde Browne Report states that the 
whole group of problems connected with labour was ignored. 


This unfortunate lack of attention to labour problems has had 
serious results in various directions. The spread of disease, increase 
of crime, rise in cost of living, standard of morality, and numerous 
other aspects of the introduction of wage earning, can now only be 
examined by detailed inquiry ; the accumulated information of the 
past ten years is missing, or is immured in a mass of documents. The 
employers have also suffered. The mining industry is of dominatin 
importance to the country, and it might well expect careful an 
sympathetic attention from the Government ; owing however to the 
shortage of staff which resulted from the factors detailed above, 
there has never been the necessary strength of experienced officers to 
deal with developments. In consequence, the mine management has 
been compelled to undertake duties and responsibilities which should 
searcely come within its sphere, and credit is due both to the mining 
authorities and to the unofficial population that so little trouble has 
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arisen. Such an origin has naturally tended to render the mining com- 
munity somewhat independent in attitude, and the tardy establish- 
ment of the various functions of government met with a moderate 
welcome. In consequence, there is a certain lack of mutual comprehen- 
sion in the relations between the industry and the Administration 
which is regrettable in view of the importance of co-operation between 
these two. 


LABOUR MIGRATIONS 


The Pim Report gives a table showing the estimated proportion 
of adult males normally absent from their homes in the various dis- 
tricts. The percentages reach as high as from 40 to 70. The Report, 
although it shows that the figures have to be treated with caution, 
states that in some parts the position is disquieting and that the pro- 
portion of women to men left in the villages may be as high as 10 to 1. 

The differing opinions on the causes of labour migrations are 
briefly outlined in both Reports. The Pim Report points out that in 
some areas the view is fairly general that taxation is still the main 
cause, but that in other areas it is considered that the factor of taxa- 
tion is now outweighed in the desire for adventure and escape from 
tribal obligations and the monotony of village life, the need to earn 
money to meet new wants or to buy luxuries, the lack of local employ- 
ment, the low rate of local wages, the rapid growth of individualism, 
in some districts land shortage, and in some the immigration of labour 
from Portuguese territory. 

The results of labour migrations are also variously estimated. It 
would seem from the Reports, however, that the possible benefits of 
wage-earning employment in the shape of improved health, the 
educational value of new experiences, and new material resources, are 
likely to outweigh the social disadvantages, on condition that precau- 
tions are taken in connection with the labour demand and supply, 
conditions of employment, and the maintenance of contact with the 
home villages. 

Two important general considerations are put forward in the Orde 
Browne Report in connection with the control of labour migrations. 
In the first place, it is pointed out that experience throughout Africa 
has shown that labour movements can be stimulated or can be dis- 
couraged but can never be created or abolished entirely by official 
action. For this reason it is argued that the discussion of any exact 
limitation of labour emigration is a departure from actuality. The 
second point which is emphasised is the artificiality of the various 
boundaries from a Native point of view. The travelling labourer takes 
little notice of an inter-colonial border and heeds it only because of the 
irksome restrictions involved. Practically the same comment is 
made in the Pim Report: “ Political boundaries clearly mean very 
little to the Native labourer ”’. 


RECRUITING AND TRANSPORT 


At present recruiting in Northern Rhodesia is on a small scale. In 
1938, only four recruiting organisations were in operation with permits 
to recruit only 8,500 workers. Recruiting for the mines ceased in 1932. 
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It has recently been reported that the recruiting organisation may again 
be brought into operation.’ 

Both Reports under examination speak well of recruiting under 
proper guarantees. The Orde Browne Report states that resort to a 
labour agent, provided always that he is a reputable one, is decidedly 
advantageous for the recruit. “ The great hardships and dangers of the 
journey are largely mitigated, food and transport are provided, clearly 
specified terms of employment are explained and recorded ; valuable 
rights to compensation for injury, etc., are established ; arrangements 
for the return home are ensured ; and satisfaction of tax demands, with 
perhaps a small advance of money to be left with the family, can be 
secured. Possibly most important of all is the medical inspection 
exacted before the signing of any contract ; this ensures that no man 
is sent forward unfit, and it precludes the arrival at a distant employ- 
ment centre of a man with some physical handicap which will ensure 
his rejection by a good employer, leaving him to seek such poorly- 
paid casual work as he can find.’ The Report adds that from the 
administrative point of view the advantages of closer control rendered 
possible by recruiting are considerable. 

Major Orde Browne considers that in contrast with the smaller 
labour agent “ large recruiting organisations, or Government arrange- 
ments, suffer from the disadvantage that they undertake to supply 
all members of the association ; they therefore cannot refuse to send 
men to a particular employer unless they can specify some very good 
reason ’’. He makes only a brief mention of the system which appears 
to be developing in Southern Rhodesia, where free transport services 
are being provided and employment stations set up for the placing of 
labour without any undertaking to supply labour to specific employers. 
He considers, however, that developments in this direction may be 
regarded as desirable. “ Nervertheless the arrangements for the jour- 
ney can never be so complete and satisfactory as they will be when every 
party is carefully shepherded throughout the term of employment, 
nor can the supervision be nearly as thorough. To set up a Government 
organisation offering all the advantages of the recruiter’s system would 
be exceedingly costly ; furthermore it would be speedily wrecked by 
the growing numbers who would take advantage of the free food, 
accommodation and facilities for travel, available under the guise 
of work-seeking. ” 

The Pim Report considers that if recruiting is restored the provi- 
sion of transport would be an essential part of the arrangements, but 
that without recruiting “ no adequate reason is apparent why free or 
at any rate cheap transport should not be provided by the mining 
companies.... Native labour is the foundation of the whole great 
industry and it should receive fair treatment, not only on the mines, as 
in the main it does, but also on the necessary journeys to and from the 
Natives’ homes. ” 

As regards the control of recruiting, the Orde Browne Report 
summarises the conclusions contained in the Grey Report published by 





* African World, 3 September 1938. 
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the International Labour Office !, which ultimately led to the adoption 
of the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. It is 
stated that the recommendations of the Grey Report are virtually 
already in force in Northern Rhodesia. The only modification suggested, 
except for improved labour inspection, is for a reconsideration of the 
system of charges for medical examination. 


Tue CONTRACT AND PENAL SANCTIONS 


The advantages of the contract to the worker are summarised in 
the Orde Browne Report, which points out, however, that the history 
of contracts has given the African a distrust for any arrangement which 
may entangle him with the law. No drastic changes are recommended. 
It is, however, suggested that in the case of contracts for employment 
abroad the period of engagement should if possible be limited to a 
year or even less, that in the mining areas of Northern Rhodesia the 
contract for single men be shortened as far as possible, and that penal 
sanction contracts for children under sixteen years of age be prohibited. 

The Orde Browne Report mentions the arguments in favour of 
the retention of penal sanctions for the breach of a labour contract, 
particularly through desertion: high costs of recruiting, freedom of 
the worker from any economic necessity to remain in employment, 
lack of conception of the sanctity of a contract, and ineffectiveness of 
civil sanctions among primitive peoples. It appears from the Report, 
however, that the instability of the labour forces is a constant preoc- 
cupation in all but the best remunerated employment in Northern 
Rhodesia and that nevertheless the application of penal sanctions 
for desertion is so futile a remedy as to be infrequently practised. Resort 
to the criminal law “ is of course unsatisfactory, since it only deprives _ 
the employer of the services of his workman, while it forms but a 
slight punishment in a country where prison carries no sort of social 
stigma. Valuable time has to be wasted in presenting the case ; wit- 
nesses who can be ill-spared have to be sent... and expenses may 
amount to many pounds, to secure a trifling fine of a few shillings, 
usually replaced by a short spell in jail. So profitless do most employers 
find such action, that resort to the courts is rare.’ The general con- 
clusion of the Orde Browne Report is that the penal sanction system 
is admittedly unsatisfactory, but that it tends to die a natural death 
and that pending an advance in standards in the labour market its 
abolition would be difficult. 


THE INDUSTRIALISED AFRICAN 


Industrial developments in Africa in centres where a large labour 
force entirely beyond the resources of the local populations is required 
raise important questions of public policy. Fundamentally, the prob- 
lem is whether the creation of an industrialised population should be 
encouraged or discouraged. The solution adopted must radically 





1 The Recruiting of Labour in Colonies and in Other Territories with Analogous 
Labour Conditions. Geneva, 1935. 
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affect the policies of the Government in regard to labour, social welfare, 
education, and even political development. 

The solution adopted or tolerated first shows itself in the presence 
or absence of women in the employment centres. In this respect, two 
extremes of policy are represented by the mining industries of the 
Rand and of the Belgian Congo. On the former life is under bachelor 
conditions, the worker is not expected to make his home on the mine, 
and in almost every case he eventually returns to the reserve. With 
the latter, a completely different policy is pursued. The worker is 
encouraged in every way to set up a home, his wife and family are 
brought, food is issued, and everything possible is done to ensure 
permanent residence. 

The resulting problems of either of these two policies do not call 
for present examination. Northern Rhodesia lies between the two 
extremes. No definite policy has yet been chosen. The Pim Report 
shows that on the four large mines the proportion of men classified as 
“ accompanied by their wives” was, in 1936, 38.87 per cent., 44.90 
per cent., 54.87 per cent., and 65.11 per cent., respectively. The de- 
scription “ accompanied by their wives ” appears in many cases eup he- 
mistic. The proportion of “ temporary marriages ”’ contracted on the 
mines would seem to be about 50 per cent. If this can be taken as 
roughly accurate, the more or less settled mining population would 
appear to be half the percentages given above. This seems to be 
confirmed by figures showing the varying periods of employment of 
the workers on the oldest established mine. On this mine 54.87 per 
cent. are described as accompanied by their wives, and 26.65 per cent. 
have been.in service for more than three years. 

Whatever the validity of these calculations, there is thus in Nor- 
thern Rhodesia a small but not unimportant section of the African 
population which has been allowed to settle down as permanent wage 
earners on the mines, and a similar population has also grown up in 
other European urban centres. There is a striking unanimity in both 
reports in criticising the authorities for lack of foresight in taking the 
necessary measures to make this population a contented and healthy 
factor in the community. 

The Pim Report puts the general position as follows : 

In many ways the position on the copper mines must be rega rded 
as very creditable to all responsible for it, but there are some very 
serious defects and they arise in the main from the absence of any 
definite policy with regard to labour. The mines cannot be regarded as 
merely temporary organizations in which matters can be allowed to 
settle themselves. They must be treated as great industries destined 
to last for a long period, so far as can be foreseen. The considerable 
population at the mining centres has been collected entirely as the 
result of European effort and special responsibilities attach to its 
control on this account. Whether this is desired or not, a proportion 
of the men working there will become an industrial population and the 
implications of this fact must be recognized. 

The Pim Report considers, in short. that the provisions for families, 
for family welfare, and for maternity work, are inadequate, and that 
a large increase in facilities for education is urgently needed. 
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The Orde Browne Report pays particular attention to housing 
conditions. It suggests administrative reforms to permit the estab- 
lishment of a settled housing policy, together with the provision of 
educational facilities for all children in the vicinity of the main em- 
ployment centres, the development of technical training, the education 
and protection of women, including the prohibition of employment one 
month before and one month after childbirth, and the wider use of 
beer hall profits for social purposes. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


From the Reports, conditions of employment on the large mines 
appear relatively good. Wages are higher than in other employments, 
the rations are good, the hospitals are modern and adequate, housing 
is suitable if often unattractive, some recreational facilities are pro- 
vided, and the compound managers are conspicuously able. 

The Pim Report shows that on four mines, at various dates in 
1937, the average cash wage per shift ranged from 0.54s. to 0.83s. 
for surface workers, and from 0.67s. to 1.35s. for underground workers. 
The cost to the mines of rations and services provided free of charge, 
excluding housing, ranged from 0.47s. to 1.13s. per shift. It is never- 
theless suggested that in view of the labour competition of the Rand 
gold mines an increase in wages may become necessary if the Northern 
Rhodesian mines are to continue to obtain the best labour. 

In 1935 there were disturbances on the copper mines! which 
directed attention to the problems of the control of labour. The pre- 
sent system is described as follows in the Orde Browne Report. The 
compound manager has full authority over all workers except when 
they are actually at work. He and his staff receive the new recruits, 
allocate accommodation, supervise the issue of rations, hear complaints, 
superintend arrangements on pay day, devise and prepare housing, 
washing and sanitary arrangements, maintain order, and generally 
control the several thousand workers of whom they are in charge. 
Although the compound manager has certain Native messengers who 
are usually referred to as compound police, neither he nor they have 
any legal authority. Resort to violence is strictly prohibited ; any 
European miner convicted of striking one of his gang is forthwith 
discharged ; the compounds are in no way guarded, so that any Native 
having a grievance can freely complain to the regular police ; adminis- 
trative officers also visit the compounds periodically and are accessible 
to all. The Report considers, however, that there is still a certain lack 
of contact between the administration and the management. It also 
regards the lack of any official status on the part of the compound 
manager as in some ways unsatisfactory. 

Another means of control lately established has been the appoint- 
ment at each mine centre of assessors by the big chiefs of the labour- 
supplying districts to assist district officers in the settlement of dis- 
putes between Natives. These assessors are paid by the Government. * 


——~ 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 5, May 1936, pp. 721-729. 
2 NORTHERN Ruopesia : Legislative Council Debates, 21 May 1938. 
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Conditions of employment on farms appear from both Reports, 
and from the comments contained in the Report on Native Affairs, 
to be in many cases unsatisfactory. Cash wages usually range from 
5s. to 10s. a month, rations are limited or replaced by a monthly 
payment of 2s., and housing and medical attention are often inade- 
quate. The difficulties of the situation are put in the Orde Browne 
Report as follows : a poor supply of labour at all times, with a definite 
shortage at seasons of special agricultural importance, irregular attend- 
ance, and a general unreliability of the Native worker. “The usual 
vicious circle exists ; low-grade labour, worth only a meagre wage ; 
poor housing and rations as a result ; consequent unpopularity of the 
area; and a steady degeneration of the whole standard of work. ”’ 
Major Orde Browne considers that remedies are to be sought through 
the appointment of labour officers to visit plantations and to explain 
both conditions of employment and the need for the performance of 
a fair day’s work for an agreed wage. He also suggests that irregularity 
of attendance may partly yield to a bonus system, particularly in the 
form of the grant of meat rations to regular workers. 


EMPLOYMENT ABROAD 


The Orde Browne Report states that the labour exodus is at present 
inevitable. “The country does not afford gainful occupation for all 
its inhabitants, while the far higher wages to be obtained at a distance 
render emigration the obvious road to advancement. If this be accept- 
ed, all possibilities for reducing the evil effects must be explored. These 
may be summed up as means for ensuring a certain and speedy return ; 
set out, they consist of (a) a detailed record of the emigrant, either 
as contract or otherwise, (b) the limitation of the period of engagement 
if possible to a year or even less, (c) the provision of the necessary 
means for travelling, with food and accommodation on the way, and 
(d) deferred pay. ” 

As shown by the table given above, the countries to which Northern 
Rhodesian workers chiefly emigrate are Southern Rhodesia, the 
Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, and to a less extent the Belgian 
Congo. In addition, there has recently been an experimental recruiting 
of 1,500 workers for the Rand gold mines, which hope eventually to 
increase their Northern Rhodesian labour force to 10,000. 

Conditions in Southern Rhodesia are described as follows in the 
Orde Browne Report. On the large mines organisation is very fair, 
food is ample, and medical arrangements usually sufficient, although 
accommodation is in many cases primitive. On the smaller properties, 
however, very poor provision is often made for the labour force. A 
number of cases of scurvy are reported which, while largely explained 
by previous under-nourishment and the hardships of the journey, 
must also be partly due to deficiencies in the rations. The payment of 
wages seems to furnish opportunity for irregularities, such as the 
employment of storekeepers to issue the money, with consequent 
tendency towards the substitution of goods. Failure to pay wages when 
due is also noted, and housing is frequently the cause of complaint. 

In the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, although improvements 
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appear to have been made in recent years, much still seems to be 
desired. “The Lupa mining area has for long attracted labour from 
the Northern and Eastern provinces ; owing to its proximity and also 
the casual type of labour in force there, it was popular in spite of the 
conditions. These were conspicuous for bad housing, and non-payment 
of wages, while cases of scurvy appeared in successive Annual Medical 
Reports to the number of several hundred. During the past two years, 
efforts to improve matters have been made; non-payment of wages 
has been largely remedied, hospital provision is being amplified, and 
medical and labour officers are at work. The area, however, continues 
to have difficulty in supplying fresh vegetables, and it appears to be 
unhealthy as a whole.” 

Conditions on sisal plantations are also reported as unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of health, and it is stated that the control of 
recruiting is said to require strengthening. The Pim Report also 
records criticisms of conditions in Tanganyika and hardships resulting 
from the journey. 

In the case of the Belgian Congo, the Orde Browne Report says 
that, although wages are not attractive when the rate of exchange is 
considered, conditions have long been excellent. 

On the Rand conditions are also reported to be excellent, and 
wages are comparatively high. The mortality rates among Northern 
Rhodesian workers are somewhat higher than the average. Tropical 
Natives are all employed underground. During the 51 months to 
81 March 1988, during which such Natives have been employed, there 
was a death rate of 15.54 per thousand per annum from disease, and 
17.52 from all causes. The death rate among all underground workers 
for the year 1937 was 11.30 per thousand. Major Orde Browne points 
out, however, that, with primitive labour, tribes fresh to the labour 
market show a higher mortality figure than those accustomed to 
conditions. 

As regards the above countries, the Orde Browne Report recom- 
mends that the Northern Rhodesian Government should appoint an 
officer to assist in supervising labour conditions in Southern Rhodesia 
as provided for in the 1936 agreement with Southern Rhodesia. In 
the case of Tanganyika, it is recommended that no arrangements 
should be made facilitating employment in the territory until the 
following requirements have been met: (a) proof of satisfactory 
arrangements in the employment areas; (b) improved control of 
recruiting ; (c) examination of forthcoming legislation ; and (d) the 
establishment of the validity of contracts made in Northern Rhodesia 
for employment in Tanganyika. A qualified officer should also be 
available for periodical visits of inspection to areas where Northern 
Rhodesian Natives are employed. 

Major Orde Browne’s general conclusions and recommendations 
regarding the employment of labour abroad merit quotation in full : 

There is at present a very large wage-seeking migration, inevitable 
owing to lack of well-paid employment in this country. This takes 
place mostly without supervision or assistance, and it is therefore 
under most unfavourable conditions ; health suffers, little money is 
brought back, no adequate record is kept, and a proportion of the men 
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are permanently lost. Great advantage would thus be derived from 
arrangements for securing that such men as left the country did so 
in circumstances which would eliminate these evils ; of especial import- 
ance is the effort to ensure return. The country is exploiting its most 
valuable asset, its man-power ; in return, a full share of the financial 
benefit should be secured, while the worker himself should have the 
best procurable conditions, and the Native community be duly safe- 
ed against deterioration. 

Therefore, any neighbour allowed to profit by recruitment from 
Northern Rhodesia should do so only after an agreement establishing 
the existence of satisfactory conditions of employment, proper super- 
vision, collaboration in any system of identification of the travellers, 
well-organized arrangements for the journey, including transport 
wherever possible, return home on completion of contract, deferred 
wages, and admission of an inspecting officer from this country. 


LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Running through the whole of the Orde Browne Report there is 
emphasis on the need of a specialised governmental organisation for 
the control of labour conditions and the formulation of labour policy. 
It is not necessary to summarise the detailed proposals made for the 
establishment of such an organisation in the special conditions of 
Northern Rhodesia. The following general considerations, however, 
summarised from the report, have a wider application. 

Development in African countries generally has in most cases 
revealed the need for special machinery to deal with the various prob- 
lems connected with labour. At an early stage, the administrative 
officer can handle these problems. The progress of the country will, 
however, increasingly require the employment of the specialist. At 
the best, the control of labour conditions by the administrative officer 
can achieve little more than labour inspection. Machinery is also 
required for securing the constant review and consideration of all 
sociological problems involved in employment and the collection of 
statistics and other materials for their study. The means of effecting 
this is the appointment of labour officers. In the case of the large 
industrial employment areas the work of these officers will free the 
general administrative machinery from a mass of petty trifles and will 
ensure the attention of a specially experienced officer to the many 
technicalities of diet and welfare. In rural areas also the labour officer 
can play a valuable part. Comparatively small numbers of workers 
are scattered over the country under the management of all types of 
employers, some of whom are ill-fitted to be in charge of Natives, 
while food, sanitation, housing, and living conditions, are in many 
cases very poor. An officer with practical knowledge and actual 
experience of managing African labour should, in the course of years, 
exercise an immense influence. His increasing familiarity with the 
area will facilitate proper treatment for each individual case, and the 
worker will find his needs and shortcomings equally understood. 








STATISTICS 
Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables, which 'are published at quarterly intervals, give 
a survey of current statistics on employment and unemployment, hours 
of work, wages and cost of living, in countries for which regular sta- 
tistics are available. Yearly averages are given for the years 1929 
onwards and monthly (or quarterly) data for the last thirteen months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from figures published, or communicated, by the statistical authorities 
of the various countries. In a few cases, statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. The series showing index numbers on 
the base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the 
Office. Unless otherwise indicated, the monthly and quarterly figures 
refer to the end of the period ; figures published relating to the first 
of the month (or quarter) are shown against the preceding month (or 
quarter). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the diversity in the scope 
and methods of compilation of these statistics, international compari- 
sons are difficult and possible only with considerable reservations ; 
the statistics, however, generally give a reliable picture of fluctuations 
in time, and it is between these that comparisons can most usefully 
be made. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of most of the 
statistical series contained in these tables were given in the J.L.O. 
Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. Il: Labour Statistics. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables 
may be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical 
order of their French titles. Thus, to take two important coun- 
tries, whose order is different in the two languages, Germany 
appears under the letter A (Allemagne) and the United States 
under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”’. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies: “ figure revised since the previous issue ’’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “ ec»nomic group represented by a few branches only”, 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes(100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of envyployment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1938, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table 1). The series relate to index numbers of em- 
ployment, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
on the basis of 1929 = 100 (or the year closest to that date) either from 
series of absolute figures or percentages or by transferring the base 
of the original index numbers. The statistics on which these index 
numbers are based come from a variety of sources, cover different 
economic branches, refer to different categories of workers and use 
different criteria for measuring employment. These divergences in 
method naturally affect the meaning of the data, and account must 
be taken of them in interpreting the series. As far as possible, the 
headings to the tables give the most important indications on these 
various points. Further particulars on this matter will be found in 
the Review of November 1938, p. 693. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”’, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are incomplete, and based on different definitions, 
and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


For explanation of the signs used in the tables, see above, p. 86. 
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BLE I. 


STATISTICS OF 


EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 
(1929 = 100°) 





GERMANY (excluding Austria) 


AUSTRIA 


AUSTRALIA 


BELGIUM 





Sickness insur. 
statistics 


Estimates 


Sickness 
insurance stat. 


Statistics of 
establishments 


Voluntary unemp.| 
insurance stat. | 





Agric., mines, 
ind., transport, 
comm., adm. 


Mines, industries 


Mines, ind., 
transport 


Industries 


Mines, ind., — 
transport *, 
commerce * 
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Wage earners, 
sal. employees 


ried 


Sala 
Wage earners | empl. 


Wage earners, 
sal. employees 


Wage earners, 
sal. employees 


Wage earners, 
sal. employees 





Number 


Number| Hours |Number 


Number 


Number 


Degree 
of empl. 


Degree of 
employment 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 





1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1938 : 





100.0 
94.7 
83.6 
69.6 
68.4 
76.3 
83.5 
90.0 
97.9 


100.3 
100.5 
100.8 
101.5 
102.2 
103.6 
104.5 
105.0 
105.7 
106.4 
107.0° 
107.0T 


100.0 
83.5 
66.4 
53.8 


100.0 
87.0 
72.0 
59.5 
65.9 
83.5 
91.9 

100.5 

110.9 


114.8 
112.8 
109.7 
112.4 
114.8 
116.7 
118.3 
118.5 
119.6 
120.0 
120.8 
121.2T 











100.0 
95.1 
86.6 
76.4 
70.6 
69.8 
66.8 
64.6 
67.4 
68.5 
63.9 
62.1 
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100 
92 
72 
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109 
110 
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Persons covered | 
Dec. 1937 





18,109,163 
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3,500,000 


926,267 | 


916,463 








CANADA 


DENMARK 
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Unitep States 





Stat. of establishments 


Stat. of establ. 





Statistics of establ. 
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of establishments 





Industries 


transp., 


Mines, ind., 


ooines. Industries 
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Persons covered 
Dee. 1937 | 552,174 | 1,081,603 


4,327,180 





1 Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 


see International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 


For notes relating to the various countries, 





























STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of 
(1929 = 100%) 


Unitep States (cont.) FINLAND FRANCE | Great Britain 








Estimate Statistics of Statistics of Compulsory 
N.L€.B. A.F.L. establishments establishments unempl. ins. stat. 
Agr., mines,ind.,| Agr., mines,ind., Mines, industries, Sofue Mines, ind., 
transp., comm.,/transp., comm., Industries transport *, tates transport ®, 
services services commerce commerce 


Wage earners, salaried employees Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners, salar. employees 
Number Number Number | Hours Number | Hours Number 


100.0 
96.0 
92.3 
91.7 
94.8 
99.2 

101.6 

106.8 

112.4 


112.8 
111.5 
110.2 
110.4 
110.9 
111.1 
111.1 
110.8 
111.1 
111.4 




















100.0 100.0 
87.0 81.9 
77.5 71.1 
77.6 71.9 
83.1 77.6 
93.2 88.0 

101.4 97.6 

101.8 98.2 

108.8 105.5 

. . 
a + 


109.2 105.7 
*. om 


1929 100.0 
1930 94.3 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
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| 88.7 
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Persons covered 
Dec. 1937 


| 44,279,000 | 43,261,563 | 67,222 | 2,811,555 | bese | 11,446,000 











HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA LUXEMBURG 
Sickness insurance | M.C. | C.F.1. Stat. of estab- Stat. of estab- 
statistics Stat. of establishments | _lishments lishments 


Indus- Wines, ind., | Indus- “Mines, i 


. Indus- |lad., transp.,com.,| Mines, ind., 
tries | transp., comm. tries tries adm.*, etc. transport 


Wage | Wage sarees, | Wage Wage Wage earners, Wage 
omni sal. employees | earners Wage earners earners salaried employees earners 
Number Number|Number| Hours Number Number Number 





Sickness insur. stat. 











Industries Industries 














* 100.0 100.0 
97.3 | 94.2 ; * 104.9 98.1 
88.8 | 83.5 81.7 * 97.5 . 
78.5 | 72.4 82.0 100.0 = 82.5 
75.1 112.7 | 87.8 
130.2 95.1 
142.3 100.8 
149.6 | 107.1 
163.0 116.3 


89.9 
100.2 
109.7 
115.8 
128.8 
135.3 174.2 125.0 
135.2 165.9 120.7 
134.9 
135.6 
137.2 
141.9 
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142.7 
142.6 


100.0 100.0 
90.0 
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162.5 | 119.2 
163.4 119.2 
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174.8 T| 124.7 Tf 
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Perea omred 609,115 | 1,045,133 | 1,144,198 | 1,402,330 1,336,219 [104,979 | 206.596 33,741 
~ ¥ Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. For notes relating to the various countries, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 

Abbreviations : N.1.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board ; A.F.L. = American Federation of Labor ; 
M.C. = Ministry of Corporations ; C.F.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 
(1929 = 100%) 





NorWAy 


NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SWIitzERLanp 





Statistics of establishments 


Voluntary unempl. 
insurance stat. 


Statistics of establishments 


Statistics of 
establishments 





" .. 
Industries commerce 


Mines, industries, 


transp., comm., etc. 


Mines, 


Industries industries 


Industries 





Wage earners 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 


Wage earners, salaried 
employees 


Wage earners 





Number| Hours | Number 


Degree of empl. 


Number| Hours | Number 


Number 





1937 : Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


1938 : 


*. — 
99 101 * 
104 108 101 
111 112 107 
* * } * 


112 117 109 
7 7. . 





* * * 
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+ * * 
+ * * 
114 113 111 
. * * 
- * * 


106 109 111 
* j 
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Persons covered 
Dec. 1937 


101,600 | 200,700 


480,671 


567,153 732,982 


230,463 











SWEDEN 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


UNION OF SouTH AFRICA 


YUGOSLAVIA 








I 
Stat. of establ. 


Sickness insurance 
statistics 


It 
Stat. of establ. 


Statistics of 
establishments 


Sickness & accident 
insurance statistics 





Industries 


Agr., industries, 
transport*, comm. 


Mines, ind., 
transp., com. 


7 | Mines, ind., 
tries | transport * 


Ind., transport*, 
commerce, etc. 








Wage 


WwW. rners 
age earne Pests, al 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 





Number| Hours Number 


Number 


Europeans Total 


Number 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1938 : 





100 
100 
91 
86 
85 
92 
97 
102 
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100.0 
97.6 
92.3 
82.6 
75.4 


100.0 
98.1 
93.8 
87.2 


100 | 100.0 
96 97.4 
93.5 
87.6 
90.3 

100.3 

109.7 














100.0 
104.3 
100.7 
88.8 
86.1 
89.8 











Persons covered 
Dec. 1937 





316,877 265,649 


2,211,648 


| 58,246 [173,165 |es2,438 | 


| 
| 
—} 


673,942 





see International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 


1 Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. For notes relating to the various countries 








STATISTICS 


TABLE Il, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





(excluding Austria) ei 





GERMANY _ AUSTRIA ai AUSTRALIA 
| 


Employment exchange statistics insurance exchange Trade union returns 


statistics statistics 


— _ 2 
| 


Unemployment | Employment 


‘Wasupheges 





: Unemployed Unemployed | 
oy registered in receipt of benefit | App poe 


registered Number |Per cent.|| Number | Per cent.| Tegistered 


1,919,917" | 1,891,956 164,477 12.3 192,062 | 47,359 | 114 
3,130,082 208,389 , 242,612 || 84,767 19.3 
4,618,537 253,368 . 300,223 | 117,866 | 27.4 
5,703,088 309,968 Y 377,894 || 120,454 | 29.0 
5,083,140 328,844 . 405.740 104,035 | 25.1 
8,306,628 287,527 . 370,210 86,865 | 20.5 
2,567,523" | 2,151,039" 261,768 . 348,675 71,823 16.5 
1,889,626 | 1,592,655 259,185 . 349,663 | 53,992 12.2 
1,109,914 912,312 


231,313 Y $20,961 || 41,823 9.3 
1987: Dec. | 1,161,237 994,784 268,707 ; 368,637 || * 

1938:Jan. | 1,223,065 1,051,745 302,263 . 401,001 * 

Feb. | 1,125,796 946,334 || 300,294 : 396,000 37,111 
March| 702,570 507,649 ! 263,000 | 23.17 364,680 | * 
April 605,614 422,530 280,000 © 6 403,643* * 
May 506,613 338,355 


246,000 < 350,728 39,824 
June 448,848 292,240 ° 


190,000 . 274,627 
July 363,379 218,328 123,619 . 151,026 . 
Aug. 310,939 178,762 91,511 . 113,655 43,092" 
Sept. 281,331 155,996 73,488 . 99,865 . 
Oct. 298,400 163,941° 69,617 . 106,543* * 
Nov. = 152,423 


— — — | 
Dec. _ _ — _ . 


Number =r Per cent. 
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Base figure . 20,820,000¢ 1,140,500f . 468,634 











BELGIUM CANADA CHILE 





Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. ‘Trade union returns | Employment Employment 
- ——_———— exchange exchange 
statistics statistics 











Percent. unemployed; Unemployed j | 
in receipt of relief * | (daily an aol Unemployed | : 
— during the —____—__ | Applicants for | Applicants for 
Wholly | Partially month) Number | Per cent. 2 is work — Sas registered 











12,636 || 11,488 5.7 
36,102 22,873 11.1 
110,392 33,625 16.8 
210,575 38,777 22.0 
210,007 33,488 22.3 
234,730 28,320 18.2 
25,336 15.4 
23,500 13.2 
126,535 21,639 | 10.8 88,516 
1937: Dec. . . 178,953 28,465 | 13.0 77,116 
1938: Jan. . . 199,070 27,590 | 12.4 90,866 
196,006 30,282 13.7 93,077 
168,985 28,141 S 112,561 
158,932 28,910T 13.1 116,948 
163,941 29,130 13.2 115,914 
154,436 29,941 13.5 111,680 
152,462 30,651 14.0 108,383 

11.6 

10.4 

12.3 














149,779 25,088 102,581 
154,340 23,203° 101,187 
163,771 * 107,749 


12. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
0. 
2. 


Dec. — 




















Base figure 950,560t | ‘ * 





* Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Since 31 July 
1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. * Revised series (including additional persons now 
entitled to benefits and amounting in April to 111,000). * Unemployed registered. * During the month. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





DENMARK DANZIG || Estonta || FINLAND UniTEp STATES 
(Free City of) 
Employ- |; Employ- || Employ- || Employ ’ Trade Employ- | 
Trade union ment ment ment ment Estimates union ment | 
fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns exchange 
statistics statistics || statistics || statistics Percentage _ Statistics 
Appli- Unem- || Unem- Unem- unemployed ~ Appli- — 
= 1 1 loved cants 
Per | for work ployed ployed ploy’ . for work | 
Number registered || registered|| registered||N.1.C.B. *| A.F. Weighted registered | 














Unemployed 








cent. |registered |/ 











1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 3,172 3,877 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 18,291 3,089 8,009 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 24,898 3,542 11,495 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 . 33,344 7,121 17,351 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 . 31,408 8,284 17,139 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 20,326 2,970 10,011 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 17,983 1,779 7,163 
1936 78,669 | 19.3 t 13,533 1,276 4,796 
1937 95,103 | 21.9 | 107,124 8,009 1,160 3,763 


1937: Dec. | 153,384 | 34.6 | 168,911 9,714 1,726 3,770 
1938: Jan. 130,288 | 29.2 | 150,097 10,223 2,255 4,579 
Feb. | 124,228 | 27.7 | 145,021 1,798 4,544 
March) 99,076 | 22.1 | 119,659 1,805 3,635 
April | 90,983 | 20.3 | 107,792 1,302 3,462 
May 78,541 | 17.5 93,422 872 2,963 
June 75,227 | 16.7 86,616 684 2,414 
July 76,743 | 16.9 § 518 2,186 
Aug. 76,659 | 16.9 . 522 2,747 
Sept. 76,739 | 16.8 a 607 3,192 
Oct. 86,188") 18.8° 999 4,041 
Nov. | 103,701T} 22.6f 19,3 360 1,719 _ 

Dec. _— —_— _ _ 


Base figure 459,198 . * | 54,007 000+ 2 at 1,017,000 
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FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND GREAT enannend, 





Public Employment || Unemployment insurance statistics (16-64 years) Employment 
relief fund exchange oar = ‘ r exchange 
statistics statistics Excluding agriculture Includin statistics 

Wholly unemployed |Unemployed owing to| 48ti- — 

Unemployed — (including casuals) | temporary stoppages | culture Applicants 
in receipt of Applications |}-————— Per for work 
relief for work Number Number | Per cent.| Per cent. registered 




















cent. 





1,237,880 
1,953,935 
2,636,805 


928 10,052 . 268,410 
2,514 13,859 . 526,604 
56,112 75,215 2,129,359 . 587,494 
273,412 ° 308,096 2,254,857 y 573,805 
276,033 307,844 2,110,090 y 456,678 
345,033 376,320 1,801,913 . 368,906 
426,931 465,875 1,714,844 y 312,598 
431,897 475,272 1,497,587 r 251,379 
350,333 379,095 1,277,928 204.020 
357,856 389,626 || 1,338,850 326,026 
403,813 438,328 1,466,354 
412,386 444,376 || 1,466,887 
401,056 433,817 1,425,596 
393,054 424,636 1,394,315 
380,826 411,835 1,375,768 
June 362,899 390,868 1,351,865 
July 344,517 370,688 || 1,338,509 
Aug. 338,383 366,331 1,333,082 
Sept. 338,409 368,187 || 1,387,087 
Oct. 361,724 401,936 1,486,159° 
Nov. 367,106 400,956 = 


Dec. _ _— _ 


Base figure * * 14,120,000 [14,839,500] 


2 Since January 1935 anplicants for work registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. * American 
Federation of Labor. * Figures overestimated, but by no more than 500,000 fr.m total unemployment. * From 
July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 
23,659 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years (not included in the series). 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





HuNGARY 


IRELAND 


Japan ® 


LATVIA 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Official estimates 





Applicants for work 


Unemployed 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


registered 

ith claims 
to unempl. Total Number 

benefit | 


14,679 20,702 . 

16,378 22,398 369,408 
17,852 25,230 422,755 
20,217 62,817 485,681 
19,897 72,255 408,710 
20,558 103,671 372,941 
18,410 119,498 856,044 
16,318 99,834" || 338,365 
19,418" 82,425" || 295,443 


20,300 89,879 270,592 
25,345 271,874 
23,890 265,845 
22,910 
20,433 
19,217 
19,614 
17,801 
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Base figure 512,099 1,793,270T 











® Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
working days of insured workers during the month. * Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persom# 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. * Number of relief funds. * The figures relate to 
the tst of the following month. * Up to 1931 quarterly statistics; afterwards monthly statistics. 





+ Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 

















STATISTICS 


Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work. Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1938. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data 
are based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker. In others they are based on aggregate estimates of the time 
during which the establishments or their branches, shops, or shifts 
have been at work. The period covered by these statistics varies 
also from country to country (day, week, fortnight, etc.), and for the 
reasons given above a transformation to a common period is not 
possible. Similarly, the ranges of the durations vary considerably, 
but the International Labour Office has regrouped the figures so 
as to give, as far as possible, three or four uniform groupings. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from 
country to country. The statistics relate primarily to manufacturing 
industries ; in some countries they also include, to a varying extent, 
mining, transport, commerce, etc. Owing to these differences in 
methods, the series are better suited to the study of changes within 
the different countries during recent years than to international 
comparisons of average actual hours of work. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 86. 





1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, March 1938, 
pp. 382-387. 
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* Ministry of Corporations. 
telate to the last week of the month. 


February to December. 


Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. 
* Fascist Confederation of Employers. 


The monthly figures 
* Average for the months 


* Average for the months May to December. 


* Monthly averages of weeks 


without holidays. 


* Figures for November. 


* Average for the months July to December. 
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Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture. In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1938. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 

The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. ? 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the table in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 
as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 

International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 





1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865 ; and 
Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1988, table X VIII. 

2 See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living ’’. 
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absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes. * 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed unilate- 
rally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. 
Statistics of insured wages are computed from data arising out of 
the social insurance statistics; they are obtained either from the 
total amount of insured wages divided by the number of actual days 
worked or from the numbers of persons insured whose wages fall 
within certain groups, from which an average wage can be computed 
theoretically. These statistics usually give lower averages than the 
statistics of rates or earnings, in view of the fact that existing insur- 
ance schemes generally set an upper limit above which the wage is 
not taken into consideration, and also because the total number of 
insured persons includes certain classes of lower-paid workers which 
are often neglected in other statistics. The movements of the indexes 
are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 
by industry or occupation. ? 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 86. 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics’ ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OrrFice : The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936, p. 114, 
or Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1938, p. vii. 
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1928 96 99 
1929 100 
1930 101 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Persons covered 1937 15,416,800 13,396 * 





























1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Averages for the months September to December. 
* Fizure for 1936. 


Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Austria. Annual figures : averages. 
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rates rates 





Money wages 





see PP Pee eee 
esse ee eee ee 
**e esse eeeeene 


1937: Sept. | 


WW Wee mee ptonoh @ 
OS met eee 


Dec. | 
1938 : March 

June 

Sept. 


see ee * 
se ee 
se epee 














| 
| 
| 





numbers of money 





99 
100 


1937 : Sept. 


ec. 

1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 











Index numbers of real wages (B 





1927 101 102 100 
1928 102 102 102 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 102 103 104 
1931 105 106 106 | 106 108 109 
1932 104 104 104 | 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 | 106 106 109 
1934 103 103 103 | 106 106 108 
1935 102 102 102 101 102 103 
1936 103 102 103 103 104 104 
1937 105 103 106 |} 107 110 108 


1937: Sept. 104 104 106 | 106 109 106 
Dec. 107 106 109 106 109 107 
1938: March 108 107 109 109 112 111 
June —_ _— _ |} 110 111 111 
Sept. _ “= _— 111T 114f 112f 


Persons covered 1937 ° . ; * 4% . | * 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 


Belgium. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: up to 1936: averages for January, 
April, July, and October; from 1937: averages for the month in question. 






































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Cuina | 


(Shanghai) | 





BULGARIA CANADA 


| 
— & 





Mines, 


— F , , , Trans- |. - 
Certain industries Mines Industries suet industries, Industries! 
transport* 





Men Women | | Men Men and Men M 
(skilled | (skilled | General | (skilled | women Men (skilled | General = 
and and average | and (chiefly | (unskill.) and average 
unsk.) unsk.) | unsk.) skilled) unsk.) 


Hourly earnings | Hourly rates 


and 
women | 
a 














Money wages 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : Sept. 
Dec 


0.059 
0.057 
0.057 
0.058 
0.056 
0.053 
0.055 


see ee eee ee 
see eee ee eee 
se eeeeeeee 
see Pee eee ee 
see eeeeeeee 


6 2wNwvoeoe 





abot aot ata 
sO # DNR UDS ‘ 


a 


ec. 

1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 


eee @ 
see ee 
se ee © 
se #8 
es ee © 








Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 





1927 99 99 100 97 
1928 ¢ 100 99 100 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 
1930 ¢ 100 100 100 
1931 100 98 
1932 97 ‘ 92 
1933 H 96 90 
1934 96 91 
1935 98 93 
1936 98 9: 96 
1937 99 104 


1937 : Sept. * * 
Dec. 








. 
. 
. 
* 




















Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





= Fs 101 100 102 
96 94 95 101 100 101 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
107 113 103 101 101 101 
116 117 114 112 109 109 
105 112 108 119 112 114 
114 115 123 124 112 115 
114 121 122 123 113 116 
118 144 131 124 115 118 
124 153 135 121 115 118 
134 169 146 119 | 121 


134 175 us | « | e * 
* * a. | 

















7 

134 169 146 | ° 
7 _ . * 
* 























11,584 | 20,575 32,159 : 60,000 * | 





1 Including various industries not included in the columns under the heading “ Industries ”’. 
* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Figure for 1936. 


Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December: from 1924 onwards 

averages of the figures for January and July; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages. question 
China. Annual figures: September of each year. k 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





DENMARK ESTONIA 











Men Women 
Men : General Men Women 
(skil ed) oiliiea) go Ey average || (skilled and unsk.) | (skilled and unsk.) General average 


Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 
earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 


| 
Industries, transport °, etc. Industries, etc. | 
i 
| 
| 











Hourly earnings 





Money wages 





Ore Sents. | E. Kr. | Sents. 


1927 129 .. 17.49 21.5 
1928 128 . 18.75 22.5 
1929 128 ° 19.02 23.0 
1930 131 . 19.32 23.0 
1931 131 ‘ 17.23 22.9 
1932 131 . 15.28 22.1 
1933 131 . 14.70 22.0 
1934 132 3. 15.17 21.9 
1935 133 . 16.45 22.4 
1936 132 36. 18.00 23.4 
| 1937 135 39. 19.58 25.0 


135 le 19.80 25.5 
138 J 20.44 26.5 
136 . 19.71 25.8 
_ . 22.20 27.1 
_— J 21.26 26.7 





























Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





101 101 92 94 
1928 ‘ 100 100 99 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 
1930 101 102 100 
1931 101 102 100 
1932 102 102 96 
1933 102 102 | 96 
1934 103 103 | 95 
1935 105 104 | ‘ 97 
1936 105 103 | 102 

| 1937 106 105 | 109 

| 1937 : Sept. 106 105 | 111 

Dec. 108 108 111 115 

| 1938 : March 110 | 107 112 

June — — | 27 118 

_ — 114 112 116 



































Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





98 99 99 | (101) (103) (104) (107) (102) (103) 
99 99 99 | (100) (103) (102) (100) (101) (102) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
106 106 107 (115) (114) (112) (113) (114) (112) 
114 113 114 || (114) (106) (116) (109) (116) (107) 
114 114 114 || (113) (100) (120) (109) (116) (102) 
112 111 111 | (116) (103) (127) (116) (121) (107) 
109 108 107 (117) (107) (128) (121) (121) (113) 
106 106 105 (120) (115) (129) (128) (123) (119) 
105 104 103 || (114) (113) (121) (123) (117) (115) 
104 102 102 (117) (116) (122) (123) (120) (120) 
7,000 * | 103 101 101 (121) (117) (125) (124) (125) (122) 
Dec. 104 102 102 (119) (116) (124) (124) (123) (121) 
1938 : March 101 103 100 (113) (109) (118) (116) (116) (113) 
June — — -- (124) (124) (125) (126) (129) (130) 
Sept. — — _— (121) (120) (124) (124) (125) (124) 

Persons covered 1937) 50,267 | 56,076 31,804 |138,147 25.076 14,470 39,546 












































nwards 





Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question. 


Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





UNITED STATES 





B.L.S. series 


N.LC.B. 


series 





Mines 


Industries 


Industries 








Men (skilled 
| and unskilled) 


Men and women 
(skilled and unsk.) 


Men (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Women 


(skilled 


and unskilled) 


General 
average 





| Hourly 


earn- 
ings 


Weekly 
earn- 
ings 


Hourly 
earn- 
ings 


Weekly 
earnings 


Hourly 
earn- 
ings 


Weekly 
earn- 
ings 


Hourly 
earn- 
ings 


Weekly 
earn- 
ings 


Weekly | 
earn- | 
ings | 


Hourly 
earn- 
ings 





Money 


wages 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : Sept. 
Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 





Cents 
*. 


PSPS ee ee 





21.97 
17.82 
13.91 
14.47 
18.10 
19.58 
22.71 
23.75 
24.37 
25.49 
19.57 
18.92° 





Cents $ 


* 


* 
* 
7 


25.34 
22.38 
18.12 
17.51 
19.14 
21.06 
22.82 
25.11 
24.92 
22.93 
22.46 
22.30 
_ 23.10 


SSeere 
PADPAD + ee» 














Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 


Cents 
61.0 
61.4 
62.5 
62.2 
59.7 
52.6 
51.8 
60.4 
62.4 
64.4 
72.7 
75.0 
75.1 
74.3 
74.8 


$ 
29.59 
29.95 
30.64 
27.66 
24.00 
17.96 
18.69 
21.00 
23.39 
25.96 
28.83 
29.25 
25.58 
24.64 
25.00 
27.50 


Cents 


39.8 
39.6 
39.8 
39.5 
37.1 
32.5 
34.0 
42.5 
43.4 
43.0 
46.8 


48.1 
48.4 
48.3 
47.6 
47.2 


Cents 


57.6 
57.9 
59.0 
58.9 
56.4 
49.8 
49.1 
58.1 
60.0 
61.6 
69.3 
71.6 
71.5 
71.4 
71.9 





74.3 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
| 1937 : Sept. 
Dec. 
1938 : March 
| June 
Sept. 


99? 
100 
100 

93 

83F 

68 

66 

72? 

78° 

84° 
93F 

92* 

86° 

84° 

83" 


141 





98 
98 
100 
100 


120 
119 
120 
119 

















x numbe 


rs of real wages (Base: 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : Sept. 
Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 


100 
101 
130 
137 
144 
152 
156 
153 
156 














170.142 





246,040 


98 
100 
100 

95 

2 94 
100 84° 
103 86 
118 92° 
119 96° 
118 102° 
129 110° 


130 108° 
133 101° 
133 101° 
_ 100° 








3,982,114 | 4.337.495 


96 

98 
100 
103 
110 
108 
111 
122 
121 
122 
132 


136 





98 

99 
100 
103 
107 
105 
114 
135 
132 
128 
133 
135 
137 
140 
138 
138 





108 


107 
100 
99 
96 
107 


96 

98 
100 
103° 
110 
108 
111 
124 
123 
123 
133 
136 
137 
140 
141 
141 




















1 Except for series in italics: base : nearest possible year to 1929. 2 
money wages have been calculated on the basis of the menthly percentages of change of wages in iden- 
tical undertakings from month to month; the money wages given above have therefore not been used 


directly for the purpose of this calculation. 


260, or the Year-Rook of l.abour Statistics, 1935-36. 
United States : B.L.S. Series : Mines and industries : annual figures : averages (except money wages 

for 1930: averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 

N.1.€.B. Series: Industries: annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: first week of the month. 


* The index numbers of 


See nete on methed in the Review for August 1935, pp. 259- 























STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





FRANCE 





Industries | 
Mines | (metals, etc.) _—— 
Paris region | _ Paris — | Towns other than Paris 


Industries, etc. 





( hiefly sk. | men (aki a | Men (chiefly skilled) Women 
chiellysk. | women (skille en (chiefly skille . - 
&unsk.) | and unskillled) | (chiehiy chitted) 


~~ Daily 
ul __ earnings a 

















‘Hourly | Daily | Hourly | Daily | Hourly| Daily 
rates rates rates rates rates rates 


Hourly rates 





Money wages 





ie? 
a 


Frs. 


— hoe 
oun 


1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: Sept. 
Dec. 
1938 : March 
Jun « 
Sept. 


S8eeses 





SNPPAMMH HAM 


— 
—) 
oO 

















Index numbers of money wages (Base: 19 





81 

88 
100 
106 
105 
100 
102 
102 
1935 101 
1936 116 
1937 173 


1937: Sept. 173 
Dec. 183 

1938 : March 187 
June 193° 
Sept. 196T 


























Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 





91 91 » | 
92 92 * 

100 100 * 

104 104 
106 107 (103) 
110 108 (108) 
111 109 (109) 
110 (114) 
116 (119) 
125 (126) 
(132) * 


1937 : Sept. (130) rs 
Dec. (133) 155 * 
1938: March (133) 151 _ 
June (134) 155° * 
Sept. (134) 158t . 


Persons covered 1937 238,500 * * * 









































1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Industries, etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





GREAT BRITAIN HUNGARY ITALY 


M. of L. |L. &C.E.S. = ‘ 
series series Mines Industries 





Trans- 


i 
port Industries, etc. 








Agric., — ind., 
transp., local auth. | 
Men and women || Men and women (skilled and unskilled) ons - 3) 


(skilled and unsk.) 











| Earnings | Hourly Daily Insured Heurly 


Weekly rates per shift | earnings | earnings | daily wages earnings 





Money wages 





~ 
3 


Pengé 6 Pengé 


5.12 
5.33 
5.58 
5.35 











se? Pe eeeeee 
se? ®@P@eeeeeee 
MOND DiDSoOoe ® 
KF DINOS AIdsS 


Sue 





POLO RORS = BO ne ne ee we BO BO BO 


POPP Pres § 
to te to ° eecreres 
2ueco 

| toe 

aoe 























93 
98 
100 
92 
91 
90 


81 
79 
77 
1937 _ 





1937 : Sept. 


ec. 

1938 : March 
June 

Sept. 104 




















Index numbers of real wages (Base 
" 

| (99) 
| (98) 





| 
1927 99 | 
1928 100 | 
1929 100 | 
1930 103 | 
1931 109 | 
1932 110 | 
1933 1 | 
1934 110 
1935 110 
1936 109 
1937 108 


| 
| 
1937 : Sept. 108 | 





(111) 109 
(116) 106 
(110) 105 
(118) 110 


Dee. 106 
1938 : March 109 
June : 109 
Sept. 113 109 
Persons covered 1937 ° | 
Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly 
figures: Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 
Hungary. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 
Jtaly. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


| 
| 
| : (115) 111 











ses es 




















o- — 1,440,106 











STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





| JAPAN 





Imperial Cabinet series Bank of Japan series 





Mines Industries Transport Industries 





General 


average 


women (sk. and | (sk. an women (sk. and | (sk. sy 
unsk.) 


(sk.and unsk.)| unsk.) unsk.) |®¥°?@8° (sk. and unsk.)| unsk.) 





| Men and Men Women @enesel Men and Men Women 


Daily earnings 








Money wages 





Sen Sen 


195.7 171.6 
204.2 186.2 
206.4 185.4 
200.2 189.8 
187.0 191.7 
190.9 192.0 
. 2 187.9 194.3 
248.6 189.3 192.8 
243.3 a 188.1 189.9 
. 241.5 . 190.1 190.1 
1937 . 247.6 J 195.7 195.9 


1937: Sept. ~ 243.8 A 190.9 197.4 
Dec. J 252.3 . 201.5 198.0 
1938 : March y 249.1 J 202.6 195.5 
June ‘ 247.5 . 229.0 196.0 
Sept. — — — 


a 





























Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 





106 


1937 : Sept. 106 
Dec. 107 
1938 : March 105 
June y 106 
Sept. _ 


























1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 . 
1932 

1933 104 
1934 107 
1935 | 103 
1936 106 
1937 


1937 : Sept. 
Dec. 118 
1938: March 118 
June 
Sept. — * — 
Persons covered 1937 _- | | 802,302 | 626,294 
* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 









































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Latvia (Riga) 





LITHUANIA 








Industries, etc. 


Industries 





Date 


Men Men 
(skilled) (unsk.) 


Women 
(unsk.) 


Women 
(skilled) 











General 
average 


Men 
(skilled) 





Men 
(unsk.) 





Women ' 









(sk.and unsk.) 








Hourly earnings 











Daily rates 
































1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : Sept. 
Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 





Money wages 





54 43 32 
57 45 33 
59 44 33 
57 42 33 
50 39 31 
47 38 30 
47 38 30 
49 39 30 
49 40 30 
52 41 32 
54 42 32 
54 44 34 
53 44 35 
56 45 35 





Sants. 





11.60 
11.55 
10.40 
9.15 
8.55 
8.30 
8.25 
8.75 


see 8 


*e ee © 


4.50 
4.30 
4.15 
3.75 
3.50 


3.55 
3.45 
3.95 


see 
















numbers of money wages 





(Base : 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : Sept. 
Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 





* . * 
95 96 97 
100 100 100 
104 98 100 
100 98 100 
88 87 94 
82 84 91 
2 84 91 
86 87 91 
85 89 93 
90 92 97 
95 93 103 
95 98 103 
93 98 106 
98 100 106 


96 102 106 


100 
100 
104 
104 
90 
84 
84 
84 
86 
90 


100 




















































Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)* 
1927 * * * * . | . * * 
1928 se ad * * . * * * 
1929 . + . . . * 7 o 
1930 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1931 107 106 110 1il 110 107 103 102 
1932 108 107 112 118 110 | 113 114 117 
1933 102 105 114 120 107 116 113 122 
1934 104 111 120 126 113 | 116 109 122 
1935 104 114 121 125 111 _ ss! 128 128 141 
1936 106 113 124 127 114 | 125 123 135 
1937 102 111 119 123 110 | 120 121 140 
1937 : Sept. 103 113 118 127 112 ° . 4 
Dec. 106 113 123 127 114 ” “4 - 
1938 : March 106 111 123 131 114 ° ” ra 
June 95 102 110 114 103 ° ° a 
Sept. 101 107 120 122 111 . 2 2 
Persons covered 1937 43,029 














Latvia. 
Lithuania. 


1 Up to 1933, unskilled women only. 
* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Annual figures: up to 1933, figures for June; from 1934 onwards 










: figures for July. 











a 


in ques 


d 


question 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





LUXEMBURG 


Norway 


| New ZEALAND | PALESTINE | 


NETHERLANDS 





Mines, 
industries, etc. 


Mines, 


industries) transp. a commerce | 


‘Agric.°, ®, mines °, ind. / Indus- 


tries 


Mines 
ind., tr 


Mines, 


industries 





Women 
(skilled 


Men 
(skilled 


and unsk.)|and unsk.) 


Men | 
(skilled 
land unsk.) 


| Men 
| (skilled 
land unsk.) 


Women 
(skilled 
and unsk.)) (sk. and unsk.) | 


women 





Daily earnings 


Daily 








i 
i 
4 
| 
| 


| earnings || 


Weekly rates } 
(minim.) 


Daily 








1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937: Sept. 
| Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 





Money wages 





ms | 
ra 


toh 
—— OO 
tin it ese ee & 
Co-I1 0 bo . 


bob 


es 


| 
\ 
| 
| 





eset te eeeeeee 


see * 


| 


eee eeeeeee 


se ee © 


* 


Index numbers of money wages (Base: 


= Ge ee e.2.0 8 


ee te © 


| 


1929 








1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : Sept. 
Dec. 
: March 
June 
Sept. 


105 
99 
100 
100 
96 
98 
96 
97 
97 
100 


| 
|| 


| 


\| ] 


97 
100 
100 
100 
93 
85 
82 
82 
84 
93 
102 
102 
104 
105 
106 
106 


99 
100 
100 
100 
94 
90 
88 
88 
89 
95 
100 


* 
7 
o 
. 


88 
91 
100 
105 
101 
101 
112 
137 
133 
128 
124 
122 
. 
121 
* 


| Men and | 


earnings 


eee eeeeeene 


;*e#ees © 


100) * 


99 
99 

100 

100 

100 
94 
90 
87 
86 
84 
85 
. 
86 
. 
88 
. 





Men 
(skilled 


and unsk.) 


Hourly 


*_*eeeeenenenee 


ee 8 


(sk. and unsk.) 


Mines, ind., transp.. 


‘comm., publ. servic. 


Men 
and women 


Insured 
daily wages 





Index numbers 


of real wages (Base : 


1929 = 100) * 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
7: Sept. 


Dec. 
| 1938: March 
June 


104 
109 


* 
* 
. 
* 


. 


94 

95 
100 
104 
104 
109 
109 
108 
106 
107 
107 





97 
100 
100 
102 
103 
102 
103 
102 
101 
108 
111 
109 
110 
111 
112 
112 





100 
100 
100 
102 
105 
107 
111 
109 
107 
111 
109 


_ 


. 
. 
7 
. 


| 
| 
i] 
| 


*seneeteeeeeeee 


**e es 


(99) 

(98) 
(100) 
(105) 
(111) 
(112) 
(108) 
(104) 
(106) 
(106) 
(105) 


(104) 
| (105) 


(104) 
(103) 
(103) 
(101) 


. 


(100) 
(99) 
. 


| 











25,989" 1,472 * 








. 


75,000 — 





~ 1,184,067 * 





* Except for series in italics : base : 


nearest possible year to 1929. 


* Figures for 1936. 


Luzemburg. Annual figures: averages. 


Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
New Zealand. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month 


in question. 
Palestine. (Jewish labour.) Annual figures : 
Netherlands. Annual figures : averages: monthly figures : 
question. 


averages ; monthly figures : 


end of the month in question. 
averages for the half-year ending with the month in 




























































































110 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
POLAND RUMANIA 
: Ind. (some agric. 
A... m Industries oce., transport, 
commerce) 
Date 
Men and Men | Women General average | Men and women 
women Skilled and (including young ( d and 
(sk. and unsk.) unskilled persons) unskilled) 
Hourly Hour! . Weekly Monthly 
earnings ourly earnings earnings earnings 
Money wages - 
ZL zi. zu. 6| fh zl | 
1927 . * * * * | * 
1928 0.93 « ea tae... ey . 
1929 1.01 ° ee ee ion a re * 
1930 1.00 e ° | e bd e 
1931 0.93 ad ad e ad e 
1932 0.86 0.81 0.56 | 0.72 | 29.60 * 
1933 0.78 0.74 0.52 | 0.66 | 28.01 * 
1934 0.74 0.71 0.50 | 0.64 | 26.74 ® 
1935 0.72 0.70 0.50 | 0.63 26.96 ° 
1936 0.71 0.71 0.50 j 0.63 | 27.30 ° 
1937 0.74 0.75 0.52 | — _- e 
1937 : Sept. 074 * a ie ae eae * 
Dec. 0.77 nd ° ° | ad ° 
1938: March 0.77 ° e 1 ad | e bd 
June 0.79 ° e | e e ® 
Sept. _ " - . | . H a 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 ° * * * | 98 
1928 92 e sd sd e 99 
1929 100 ° e e | ° 100 
1930 99 e ° ® | e 96 
1931 92 ° ° 7 * 4 85 
1932 85 100 100 100)~—C|tié«éi200 69 
1933 17 91 93 92 95 63 
1934 73 88 89 89 90 62 
1935 71 86 89 88 91 61 
1936 70 88 89 88 92 62 
1937 73 93 93 —- oa 66 
1937: Sept. 73 e e e ° 67 
Dec. 76 + . * . 67 
1938: March 76 ne e ° — 
June 78 ° 7 ° na — 
Sept. pomm o * « « staid 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)' 
1927 . . . . e | (98 
1928 (94) ° : ° e \| (100 
1929 (100) ° * ° ° I (100 
1930 (108) bad ® ° e (109 
1931 (112) ° ® a ® (117) 
1932 (114) (100) (100) 100) (100) | (111 
1933 115) (101) 103) 102) (105) i} (112 
1934 118) 105) 107) (106) (108) || (117 
1935 119) 108) (111) (109) (114) | (107 
1936 122) (113) (115) (113) (119) || (102 
1937 (119) (112) (112) — — | (98 
1937: Sept. (117) * . * erin (101) 
Dec. (123) ° * * . | (93) 
1938 : March (126) e e * e — 
June (129) ® ° e e | _ 
Sept. a aan 7 a! baa * * | = 
Persons covered 1937 598,506 410,914 | 171,538; — | — a 























4 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Poland, Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: one pay period 


(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 


Rumania, Annval figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
The index numbers of real wages have been recalculated according to a 


and October. 


new cost-of-living index number relating to Bucharest only. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





SWEDEN 








| Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 
| 





























































































































Date Men Women General average 
(skilled and unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) (including young persons) | 
Hourly Daily Weekly Hourly Daily Weekly Hourly Daily Weekly 
earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | 
| Money wages 
| Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. | Kr. | Kr. Kr 
1927 1.20 9.57 55.20' 0.72 5.64 32.11! | 1.08 | 8.58 49.68" 
1928 1.22 9.67 56.73? 0.73 5.71 33.22! 1.10 | 8.67 50.60' 
1929 1.25 9.99 59.63* 0.74 5.80 34.19" | 1.12 | 8.94 52.98" 
1930 1.29 10.40 61.66! 0.75 5.95 34.50' 1.16 | 9.29 55.10? 
1931 1.29 10.26 57.41! 0.75 5.88 $2.70' | 115 | 9.16 50.95' 
| 1932 1.27 10.12 56.48 0.74 5.86 32.28 1.14 9.04 50.46 
j 1933 1.22 9.75 54.73 0.73 5.75 32.69 1.09 8.73 49.16 | 
| 1934 1.22 9.79 56.10 0.73 5.75 32.57 1.09 8.76 50.11 
1935 1.24 10.12 57.63 0.74 5.84 33.65 1.12 9.03 51.54 
| 1936 1.25 10.11 59.62 0.75 5.91 34.64 1.12 | 9.00 52.99 
| 1937 1.29 10.48 61.70 0.77 6.08 35.41 1.15 | 9.28 54.57 
| 1937 : Sept. . * * * * * * * * 
j Dec. *. - . . . . | _ . 
} 1938 $ March * . . . . . * . *. 
| June a *. * | oo os *. . . . 
| Sept. * * * . * * | * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
| 
1927 96 96 93 97 97 94 96 96 94 
1928 98 97 95 99 98 97 98 97 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 103 101 103 101 104 104 104 
1931 103 103 96 101 101 96 103 102 96 
1932 102 101 95 100 101 94 102 101 95 
1933 98 98 92 99 99 96 97 98 93 
1934 98 98 94 99 99 95 97 98 95 
1935 99 101 97 100 101 98 100 101 97 
1936 100 101 100 101 102 101 100 101 100 
| 1937 103 105 103 104 105 104 103 104 103 
| 1937 : Sept. * * * * * * * * * 
| Dec. * . *. *. om *. * . 7 
1938 : March 7 * * - * 7 . . - 
| June - * * « . * * . 
Sept. 7 * * 8 * ca * - 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 | 95 95 92 96 96 93 95 95 93 
1928 } 96 96 94 98 97 96 97 96 94 
1929 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106° 107 106 104 106 104 107 107 107 
1931 110 109 103 108 108° 102 109 109 103 
1932 110 110 102 108 110 102 110 110 103 
1933 108 108 101 109 110 106 107 108 102 ; 
1934 107 108 104 108 109 105 107 108 104 =| ; 
| 1935 107 110 105 108 109 107 107 110 106 : 
} 1936 107 108 108 108 109 109 107 108 108 ; 
| 1937 109 j 110 109 110 110 109 108 109 108 i 
1937 : Sept. * * * ° * * * * * : 
| Dec. * - * * * * * * . 
1938 : March * * * * * * * * * 
June * j . * * * *. * * 7 
Sept. * * * * * . *. * . 
—- *. oat, tna : ar. a Sa 
Persons covered 1937 365,270 73,102 476.591 





* Approximate figures. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 









INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 






















































































































































method. 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 





SwiITZERLAND 
Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 
Date = 
Men | Men ; Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 
Hourly | Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
Money wages 
Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1927 ° 12.20 ad 9.69 ° 6.34 
1928 ° 12.20 ° 9.69 ° 6.34 
1929 1.48 12.45 1.14 9.85 0.77 6.45 
1930 1.49 12.57 1.16 9.90 0.76 6.36 
1931 1.51 |  12.62_ 1.16 997 | O78 | 6.36 
1932 | 1.45 12.92 1.11 10.35 0.74 6.54 
1933 1.43 12.73 1.09 10.08 0.72 6.32 
1934 | 1.39 | 12.75 1.07 10.00 0.71 6.46 
1935 1.36 12.39 1.05 9.73 0.70 6.36 
1936 1.33 12.12 1.03 9.51 0.69 6.11 
1937 1.32 11.90 | 1.05 9.69 0.69 6.24 
1937 : Sept. e ed ad ° ° sd 
Dec. *. 7: | 7 oo * a 
1938: March ° ° | . . ° ° 
June . o * 7 * . 
Sept. ® * * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
1927 ‘ 98 . | 98s * 98 
1928 e 98 od 98 — 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 101 101 102 101 | 99 99 
1931 102 7 . 102 — 101 _ 
1932 98 100 97 foo. CO 96 100 
1933 97 99 96 97 j 94 97 | 
1934 94 99 94 97 92 99 
1935 92 96 92 94 91 97 | 
1936 90 94 90 92 90 93 i 
1937 89 92 92 94 90 95 
1937 : Sept. ° ° ° ° _ 
Dec. iad * * 7 | . * 
1938: March * ‘ * * |. ‘ 
June . + . * * * 
Sept. . | - | * | * | 7 - . os 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)' 
1927 od 99 ° 99 ° 99 
1928 ° 98 ° 98 e 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 103 104 102 101 101 
1931 109 109 — 109 109 109 =| 106 
1932 114 100 114 100 112 100 
1933 119 104 117 103 | 115 102 
1934 117 106 117 103 115 106 
1935 116 103 116 101 114 105 
1936 iii 99 111 97 111° 99 
1937 105 93 108 94 106 96 
1937 : Sept. ° ° sd nd ° sf 
Dec. — o * . * | - 
1938: March ° sd ° ° ° e 
a une ” * _ o oo | 7 
Sept. . * . * . | 7 
=. i 
Persons covered 1937; 21,732 5,678 19,126 4,849 5,841 | 1,060 





Switzerland. Annual figures : averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 





differen 
i 
l 


} 
figures : 






STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 


























































































































































CZECHOSLOVAKIA mt U.S.S.R. YUGOSLAVIA 
Agr., ind., Min ind 3 Siavonia 
. Industries some ae, Se Mines Mines, ind. Ind., some 
Mines transport, : ? . | transport, 
(Prague) transport, industries transport 
Date aon Cee pen ma comm., ete. 
Men and Men and Men and Men and Men and 
women Miekilled —— women |i ~~... ond women women women 
, (sk. and unskilled) (sk. and unskilled) (skilled and (sk. and (sk. and 
‘ unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) unsxilled) | unskilled) 
Earnings | Wourly rates | Weekly rates Insured a Weekly Daily Monthly Monthly Insured 
per shift | (minim.) | (minim.) | daily wages rates wages wages earnings |daily wages) 
Money wages 
Ké. Ké. Ké. Ké. Rbls. | Rbls. Dinars Dinars 
1927 40.93 4.06 194.80 ad ° 2.57 64.07 sd 25.04 
1928 42.70 4.26 204.38 18.61 sf 2.80 70.24 e 25.82 
1929 43.29 4.37 209.98 19.11 S 3.07 77.06 e 26.32 
1930 43.89 4.47 214.75 19.13 ° 3.55 82.59 1,143 26.56 
| 1931 44.94 4.49 215.65 18.66 ° 4.11 96.10 1,137 26.18 
1932 44.72 4.49 215.50 17.73 ° 4.88 115.42 1,042 24.58 
1933 44.35 4.47 214.56 16.72 ° 5.18 126.08 988 23.22 
1934 43.10 4.37 209.54 16.30 ° 5.94 147.30 899 22.24 
1935 43.11 4.34 208.32 15.93 e 7.55 186.75 890 21.65 
1936 42.89 4.33 207.84 16.18 ° 9.23 225.58 909 21.66 
1937 _ 4.22 202.56 17.13 ad 10.15 242.46 950 22.65 
1937: Sept. e 4.24 203.63 17.62 e ° ° 930 23.42 
j Dec. ° 4.31 207.35 17.40 e ° ° 950 23.07 
1938; March * 4.32 207.72 17.29 * * * — 23.08 
June * 4.33 208.02 17.71 * * ° -- 23.56 
Sept. e = _ oe e ° ° -- -- 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 95 93 93 . 99 6 || 84 ss || = 95 
i 1928 99 97 97 > ae 99 | 91 91 ° 98 
: 1929 100 100 100 100 100=—S |, 100 100 | * 100 
| 1930 101 102 102 100 100 | 116 107 100 101 
1931 104 103 103 98 97 | 134 125 | 100 100 
1932 103 103 103 93 93 | 159 150 | 91 93 
1933 102 102 102 88 94 |; 169 164 | 8&6 88 
1934 100 100 100 85 94 ; 193 oe i 79 84 
1935 100 99 99 83 98 246 “242 78 82 
1936 99 99 99 85 100 301 293 I 80 82 
1937 _ 97 97 90 100 Tf 331 315 | 83 86 
| 1987: Sept. * 97 97 92 e . e | 81 89 
| Dec. ° 99 99 91 S S ° 83 88 
| 1938: March 4 99 99 90 ® e . i — 88 
June e 99 99 93 e * * | _— 90 
Sept. * — _ -- ° . e § _ _ 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 (94) 93 2 | * 98 . . * (92 
1928 (98) 97 97 (97) 99 " * ° (99 
1929 (100) 100 100 100 100 ° ° nd (100 
1930 (104) 105 105 (102) 102 - ° 100 tio 
1931 (111) 110 110 (104) 103 og ° 100 (114 
1932 (113) 112 112 (101) 104 ° ° 99 (115 
1933 (113) 113 113 (96) 108 ° sd 106 (i111 
1934 (111) 111 111 (95) 106 - e 106 (112 
1935 (108) 108 107 (90) 111 ° e 96 (iii 
1936 (106) 106 106 (91) 112 os ® 95 (111 
1937 —_ 102 102 (95) 111f © ° 92 (110) 
1937: Sept. e 102 102 (97) ® ° e 95 (112) 
Dec. . 104 104 (96) . * . 92 (106) 
1938: March © 102 102 (93) ° ° st — 104) 
June ad 101 101 (94) ° e ° — 102) 
Sept. o ee et I pati | * * * a jem 
, Persons covered 1937 | 80,308 * . 2,211,648 | . 6,722,000 * 680,011 | ; 
—— — . 
* Except for series in italics: base : nearest possible year to 1929. * Figure for 1936. “ 


: Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 
U.S.S.R. Annual figures : averages. 
Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year; monthly 
figures : averages. Whole country (insured daily wages): annual and monthly figures: averages. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
19388. 

In most cases these index numbers have been recalculated by 
the International Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. 
This change of base has been effected by simply dividing the index 
for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) 
and multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps 
give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by 
which many of the indexes are compiled, but these errors are at 
most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a 
certain amplitude. For a few countries, where data for 1929 were not 
available, the year nearest to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these 
cases the figures are printed in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; the 
groups represented in the general index and the articles included 
in each group; the weights attached to the various articles and 
groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 86. 
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STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 





Country Germany Australia| Austria | Belgium | Burma Brazil Bulgaria 


Towns and localities 72 i 30 Vienna 59 Rangoon | Ric de Janire | 12-67 * 








Orit oO) [1913-1914 1923-1927| VII. 1914 1931 |1928-1929| 1914 
Composition oe 
of the index 








1929 100 
1930 91 
1931 88 
1932 88 
1933 87 
1934 94 
1935 99 
1936 114 
1937 


1937: Dec. 

1938 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


PETTITT PEE Tdd 





























Country Chile China Colombia | Cesta Rica | Denmark | Danzig Egypt 





Towns and localities | Santiago | Peiping | Shanghai| Tientsin | Bogot& { San José 100 Danzig Cairo 


Original base 1. 1913- 

(= 100) ItI. 1928 1927 1926 1926 II. 1937 1936 1931 VII. 1913 ViI.1914 
Composition 
of the index 











a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a, ce 





1929 100 
98 


1930 

1931 =< = 91 
1932 ¢ 87 
1933 Pp 83 
1934 ¢ i 84 
1935 86 
1936 $ 86 
1937 


1937: Dee, 
1938 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

















PETTETTIEETItd | 























» Composition of the indexes: a = Food ; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
cellaneous., 


* Except for series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929 
Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


(Base: 1929 = 100)* 





Estonia |_ United States | Finland France Great Britain 
BL.S. |N.1LC.B, 2 and N. Ireland 


Towns and localities Tallinn 32-51 51-174 36 Paris | 45-50 509 


Original 1913 |1923-1925} 1923 | 1935 | 1914 | 1930 | VII. 1914 
base (= 100) 
Composition 

of the index ae 


Country 

















1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 





1937: Dec. 

1938: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

















PELTUEEEIT Ett dd 



































Country India i Ireland 
Towns and | Bom- |Ahmed-| La- - 

localities bay abad | hore Tok wi 
Original base 3 vill, 1928 ' 1931- . " VIL. 

(= 100) 1. 194 | Wi. 1927 | 1935 os . 1914 | 























“Composition 


of the index ae e 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: Dec. 

1938: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 















































Composition of the indexes: a@= Food; 6 = Heatingand lighting; c¢ = Clothing; d= Rent; 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Except for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. * Index 
based on percentage of expenditure established in 1928 in accordance with data relating to families the heads of cellan 
which are skilled workers. * Quarterly averages. ‘ Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
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STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (concluded) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 





. Lithu- Luxem- Nor- New Pales- 
Countey ania burg way | Zealand | tine 





—— i 104 31 4-25 3 
Original base 1926- 

(= 100) 1930 
Composition 
of the index 











1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: Dec. 

1938 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 









































Por- Czecho- : 
Country tage! pnw Turkey ; Yugoslavia 





Towns and | Whole Bel- 3 (Croatia 
localities jcountry Prague grade | & Slavonia) 


va age ~ 1918 ‘4 VII. 1914 . 1926 | VII. 1914 
Composition 
of the index | ® be saci 
































1929 
1930 95 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: Dec. 

1938: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


||| s¢geeeeees 









































* Index Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d =~ Rent; e = Mis- 
heads of cellaneous. 
. * Except for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. * Up 
4 September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. * Average calculated for a period of less 
an one year. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


World Index Numbers of Unemployment 


In previous issues of this Review, a world index of unemployment, 
calculated by the International Labour Office, has been published. A 
full account of the problems involved in this measure, of the methods 
adopted, and of the countries included, was given in the Review in April 
1934.2 It was there explained that the results were wholly tentative 
and approximate in character, and that it was intended to improve 
them as more complete statistics became available. It is not necessary 
here to retrace the ground covered in that article. Briefly, it may 
be said that the method adopted was to select those countries for which 
satisfactory and adequate statistics of unemployment were available 
since 1929, to convert the figures—either percentages or absolute 
numbers—into relative numbers, on the basis 1929—100, and to combine 
these by a system of weights into a general international index. The 
object of the index was to measure the degree or level of unemployment, 
so that those series giving “ percentages unemployed ” were selected 
as far as possible. Absolute figures are much less satisfactory than per- 
centages, since changes in absolute numbers may be due to a change in 
the scope of the figures or in-administrative practice, while the per- 
centages of workers recorded as unemployed reflect more closely 
changes in the level of unemployment. For two countries, however, 
Germany and Italy, for which at that time no percentages were avail- 
able, the absolute figures were used. In order to combine these with 
the percentage data of other countries, the system of relative figures 
(1929 = 100) was adopted. Had all the data available been in the 
form of percentages it would have becn possible, as stated in the 
article already cited, to have combined these percentages into an 
international ‘“‘ percentage of unemployment’”’. Finally, it should be 
added that the national indexes were combined by means of a geo- 
metric average, weighted by the estimated “ industrial population ” 
(mining, manufacturing, and building). 

Various circumstances have arisen which make a revision of the 
former calculations now desirable. The figures for Italy were discon- 
tinued in 1935, so that no annual averages are possible for years after 
1934 ; and percentage data are now available for Germany. The chief 
reason for changing the series, however, is that new data have now 
become available for the United States, differing considerably for cer- 
tain years from those formerly used. As the United States has such an 
important weight in the total figures, the effect of using the new data 
has a considerable influence on the results. 





1 The last occasion was in July 1938 (Vol. XX XVIII, No. 1). 
2 Vol. X XIX, No. 4: “ Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers 
of Unemployment”, by J. LINDEERG. 





STATISTICS 


Tue New Data FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The series hitherto used has been the percentage of members’ of 
certain trade unions, affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, 
who were estimated to be unemployed. These figures were not based 
on any system of recording for the purposes of benefits or relief, and 
covered a relatively small number of workers confined largely to unions 
in the building, metal and printing trades. The American Federation of 
Labor! and the National Industrial Conference Board? have now 
issued general estimates of the total labour force and of “employed” and 
“unemployed ”’ for each month from 1929 onwards. These estimates 
are based on the General Census of Population and Unemployment of 
1930 and the partial Census of Unemployment of 1931, and are brought 
up to date by means of indexes of employment and other data, and by 
various assumptions as to the growth of the employable population. 
Both of them cover the whole occupied population and not the indus- 
trial population only. These two independent series agree with each 
other fairly well (with the exception of the year 1929). 


WEIGHTING 


Hitherto the weights used for combining the national data into a 
world, or international, average have been the occupied industrial 
population (principally mining, manufacture, etc.) as shown by the 
most recent Population Censuses (usually 1930-31), on the ground that 
the figures available were on the whole more representative of this 
group of workers. It was pointed out, however, that “ the question 
of weights is without great practical importance, as any reasonable 
system of weights tends to give approximately the same results ”’.* 

The new data for the United States now cover, however, the whole 
occupied population ; it should also be pointed out that those for Ger- 
many cover all branches of economic activity, and those for Great 
Britain cover not only manufactures and mining, but fishing, transport, 
commerce, etc. These three countries are of great importance numer- 
ically and account for nearly 60 per cent. of the aggregate weights for 
all countries combined. For most of the other countries, agriculture 
is included to a certain extent; transport and commerce are also 
covered to a varying extent. It would therefore appear that figures of 
the total occupied population, or at least the total of wage earners and 
salaried persons in all groups, would be more suitable. In order to test 
the effect of different systems of weighting, however, four separate 
kinds of weights have been used and applied to the national data. 





1 The American Federationist, January and March 1938. 

2 Conference Board Bulletin, July 1938. 

3 International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, April 1934, p. 561. 

* Figures for agriculture are also available in Great Britain from October 1937 
onward, but their inclusion does not substantially affect the general level of unem- 
ployment or changes in this level. The general percentage of unemployment in 
1937 was 10.9 without agriculture and 10.6 with agriculture. It is intended to 
include agriculture in the calculations for 1938. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


METHOD OF COMBINING WEIGHTS 


In the former calculations of the Office, the system of a weighted 
geometric average was employed for the reasons set out in the article 
already referred to.! It was there pointed out, however, that “in 
applying the aggregate method (i.e. the method of averages of percen- 
tages)... it is legitimate to combine the various unemployment percen- 

by means of an arithmetic average ’’. Since percentages are now 
available for all the countries included, the arithmetic average would 
appear appropriate ; the national percentages for all industries are, in 
effect, the arithmetic average of the percentages for various industries. 
In order, however, to test the effect of the two methods, calculations 
on either basis are given below. 


CALCULATIONS OF WorLD UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 


It is now necessary to show the results of the above modifications, 
and it is considered desirable to give all the various alternative methods 
—not only so that students of the subject may select the series most 
appropriate to their needs, but primarily to show the effect of different 
methods of calculation. In the following tables, averages have been 
computed for each of the years 1929 to 1937. The number of countries 
included is the same as that of the former indexes (with the exception 
of Italy), and the percentages of unemployment also are the same 
(except for a few minor revisions). The changes are the use of two new 
series for the United States, the adoption of various systems of weight- 
ing, and the adoption of the arithmetic as well as the geometric average. 


The series given are as follows : 


Four Different Systems of Weighting : 

(A) Total gainfully occupied. 

(B) Total gainfully occupied in mining, manufactures, transport, 

and commerce. 

(C) Total number of employable persons (wage earners and salaried 

employees). 

(D) Total industrial population (gainfully occupied in mining and 

manufacturing, including construction). 

Series A has the widest scope ; Series B is the same as Series A but 
omits agriculture and a few other minor groups ; Series C allows for 
the omission of employers and workers on their own account ; Series D 
is confined to the group of manufacturing and mining industries, 
sometimes called the “ industrial population’. Each of these series 
thus allows for the possible differences in scope of the unemployment 
data. 


Different American Series : 
(1) National Industrial Conference Board—general series. 
(2) American Federation of Labor—general series. 
(8) American Federation of Labor—trade union percentage. 





1 Loc. cit., p. 490. 
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The differences in these series have been referred to above; see 
also Appendix A. 

We thus obtain 12 series denoted hereafter as Al, A 2, A 3; B 1, 
B 2, B38; C1, C2, C8, and D1, D2, D8. Each of these has been 
calculated for the arithmetic and geometric systems of weighting. 
There are thus 24 series in all. 

These series are given in the following table ; the basic data—the 
various national series and the four different systems of weights—are 
given in appendix tables. 


TABLE I. WEIGHTED PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT (15 COUNTRIES) 
A | B c | 
E 


| 
‘1 *] X] 





D 





2} 3 1 | 3 











(a) Arithmetic Mean 
6.7 60 | 5.7 6.5 


11.4 | 12.8 | 10.6 | 11.1 
17.4 | 17.8 | 16.6 
22.7 | 22.0 | 21.7 | 22.1 


21.7 | 20.8 | 20.5 | 21.1 








17.6 7 16.2 | 17.1 


15.7 | 15.0 | 14.7 ; 15.2 





13.3 | 11.9 | 12.2 13.0 














10.9 | 93) 9.9 | 10.6 


(b) ric Mean 
5.8 ‘ 3.8 5.7 7.1|| 4.1 | 


! 


10.4 9.5 11.4 | 10.0 


16.2 15.2 | 15.5 | 15.8 | 16.4 
20.8 | 20.2 | 19.5 ma 21.1 
19.7 18.2 | 18.6 | 18.0 | 19.8 | 
1934 6 | 15.1 | 14.6 | 15.4 | 16.0 | 15.5 | 14.6 15.2 | 14.7 | 15.6 
| 


| 14.1 








1935 t .6 | 13. 14.38 (18.1 | 13.5 | 18.1 


| 
| 


| 





1937 8.7 | 9.1 . 8.8; 93) 8.3) 8.5 | 






































| 
1936 11.9 (10.9 | 11.4 | 10.8 | 11.5 
| 


9.0| 8.0 8.8 | 9.2; 8.2 





Notes : (1) The letters A, B, C, D, denote four different systems of weighting and are explained 
in the text, p. 120. 
(2) The numbers 1, 2, 3, denote series obtained by using three different series for the 
United States; see text, p. 120. 
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CoMPARISON OF RESULTS 
Effect of Different Systems of Weighting 
To show the effect of different systems of weighting, it is neces- 
sary to compare any one of the Series A 1, A 2, A 8, with the corre- 
sponding series of B, C, D. For the present purpose the series A 1, B 1, 
C 1, and D1, are selected. These four series (arithmetic average) are 
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plotted on the chart. It is not considered necessary to give charts for 
the other groups, as they would be very similar to the one given. The 
close similarity between the four curves will be noticed. Series D 
gives figures slightly higher in each case than series B, which is in 
turn slightly higher than series C. Series A gives the lowest figures. 
The range of the percentages is from 5.5 to 6.0 in the year 1929, the 
lowest year ; from 21.0 to 22.8 in the highest year (1932) ; and from 
9.9 to 10.1 in the latest year (1937). The amplitude of the yearly 
changes is also very similar in each of the four series ; the maximum 
figure in 1932 is about 4 times the 1929 figure ; the latest figure (in 
1937) is in each case about double the 1929 figure. For the same 
four series (geometric mean) the results are very similar, series D giving 
the highest percentages and series A the lowest. 


Effect of Using Different Series for the United States 


For this purpose it is necessary to compare the series A 1, A 2, A 3; 
the series B 1, B 2, B 3, etc. The figures are given on the chart for the 
A series only. Here the parallelism is not so close as in the former com- 
parison. Series A 1 and A 2 run close together, the former always 
slightly below the latter, but series A 3 crosses and recrosses these 
lines in 1931-32, 1933-34, and 1934-35; the same phenomenon is 
shown if the geometric means are plotted instead of the arithmetic. 
The reasons for this can be seen if the three different American series 
given in Appendix A are examined ; the third series differs considerably 
from the other two, both in the level of unemployment and in the 
year-to-year changes. 
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The chief difference between them arises in the year 1929; 
where they give 3.9, 1.0, and 8.2 per cent. respectively. The change 
from 1929 to 1980 is also considerably divergent in the series, showing 
rises from 3.9 to 9.8, 1.0 to 7.9, and 8.2 to 4.5. For the remaining 
years, the differences in the level and the amplitude of the yearly 
changes are not remarkably different. As this series is much less com- 
plete and representative than the other two, the general series A 1 
or A 2 seem to be preferable as a measure of world conditions. 


Comparison of Arithmetic and Geometric Means 


Finally, a comparison of these two methods of computation is 
given in the following chart. For this purpose, series D 3 (arithmetic) and 


Per cent. 
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D3 (geometric) are selected, It will be seen that the geometric averages 
are throughout lower than the arithmetic. This is in accordance with 
statistical theory, though in other respects the two curves show roughly 
parallel movements. The D 8 series of curves is chosen for illustration 
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because the geometrie average of this series is almost identical in 
construction with the index of the degree of unemployment formerly 
published in the Review. The system of weights, the method of weight- 
ing, and the United States series included, are the same; the only dif- 
ference in method being that the present series is a weighted average of 
percentages, while the previous series was a weighted average of index 
numbers of percentages. If the above series D 3 (geometric) is converted 
into index numbers on the basis 1929 = 100, the resulting figures are 
almost identical with those of the index formerly published. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From these various calculations it is possible to derive some general 
conclusions for the computation of a world level of unemployment. 
The choice of weights is not of great importance ; any reasonable 
system gives approximately the same results. Since the weights for 
some countries in the case of B, C, and D, are approximate owing to the 
different methods of industrial classification adopted in the different 
countries and since for many of the countries all important branches 
of economic activity are covered, it seems on the whole preferable to 
adopt series A (gainfully occupied population). 

Of the three series of data available for the United States, series 1 
and 2 are distinctly preferable to series 3, for reasons already given. 
It is not of great importance which of these two is chosen (except for 
the years 1929 and 1930), but as the American Federation of Labor 
series is provisional for certain years, and revisions are announced, the 
series of the National Industrial Conference Board seems preferable. 

The geometric mean gives higher results than the arithmetic, but 
in view of the new method adopted the arithmetic mean would seem 
to be preferable. 

The most unsatisfactory feature of these calculations is that the 
figures for 1929 are less reliable than those for later years. Atten- 
tion has already been called to the great differences in the estimates 
available for the United States for this year. This is unfortunate 
because of the great “ weight” of this country in the general index. 
For other countries, however, including Germany, Japan, and Belgium, 
the figures for 1929 are not as satisfactory as those for later years, 
and have been in some cases partially estimated by the Office. The 
figures for 1929 should therefore be taken with great reservations. * 





1 Leaving aside the series numbered 3 as the least satisfactory, the range of percentages 
(arithmetic) found in the series A 1—D 1, A 2—D 2, is as follows. 
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The relative range is thus highest in 1929 and 1930; for the remaining years it varies 
between 7 per cent. and 11 per cent. If series 3 were included the range would be much 
greater for the earlier years. 
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For these reasons, no index numbers showing relative changes with 
1929 as base are given. From 1931 onward, the figures are more 
satisfactory and the changes from year to year in the world percentage 
in the different series are fairly uniform. One advantage of the system 
of computing a general or “ world ” ! percentage is that it is possible to 
select any particular year as basis, in case it is considered desirable 
to compute relative numbers showing changes from one year to 
another. In a future article it is intended to give series A 1 (arithmetic 
mean) for 1938 and for each month. 

In conclusion, it should again be emphasised that the general 
indexes given above are approximate. In very few countries do the 
statistics of unemployment approach completeness. The object of the 
above calculations by various methods is to show the relative unimpor- 
tance of the weights adopted, the great importance of accurate sta- 
tistics of unemployment, and the special influence of the figures for 
certain countries. Changes in the level of unemployment in countries 
like the United States and Great Britain affect the world average, 
while similar changes in that of small countries have little or no effect ; 
the scope and completeness of the figures for the smaller countries 
are therefore of lesser importance. 

No special value is claimed for this new series ; it may prove of 
interest for comparison with existing series showing changes in world 
trade, production, hours worked, and employment, but its approximate 
and limited nature must not be overlooked. The other aspect of the 
same phenomenon—employment—can, however, be treated more 
adequately, since more and better information is available than for 
unemployment. Hitherto, the Office compiled two world indexes 
of employment, one showing the degree of employment ? and the other 





1 It might be objected that it is a misnomer to call results of this nature measures 
of “ world unemployment ” or “ international ’”» unemployment percentages, seeing 
that they are based on 15 countries only. It should be remembered, however, that 
they cover countries with a “gainfully occupied population” (in 1930-31) of 
about 180 million, and include all countries of chief industrial importance, except 
France, Italy, and the Soviet Union. The total gainfully occupied population 
of the world has been estimated at about 870 million (about 270 million in Europe, 
90 million in America, 60 million in Africa, 450 million in Asia, and 4 million in 
Oceania), so that if Asia (except Japan), Africa, and certain countries of South 
America, are omitted, the occupied population of countries in which unemployment 
is or may be a social problem may be estimated at about 360 million. The world 
series thus covers roughly 50 per cent. of the occupied population of the industrial- 
ised countries. The series included are all that are available, and it is the fault of 
national statistics if these “ world * estimates are not more representative. It is 
unfortunate that no data are available showing the level of unemployment in 
France, Italy, and the Soviet Union, but in view of the great weight in the aggregate 
percentages of the United States, Great Britain, Germany, and Japan, which 
account for 132 million out of 178 million, the inclusion of data for France and 
Italy (with gainfully occupied population: of about 38 million) would not greatly 
affect the results. The Soviet Union, with an estimated occupied population 
{in 1926) of over 84 million, is an important omission. In view of the fact that 
unemployment is stated not to exist in that country, the effect of its inclusion 
would be to reduce the “ world average ’’, but the year-to-year changes in the 
average would be much less affected. 

2 This series was based for many of the countries on the series of unemployment 
percentages used above, together with a few additional series. 
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the numbers in employment. The former series is obviously the comple- 
ment of the degree of unemployment. If satisfactory series are avail- 
able for the degree of unemployment, then the degree of employment 
is the difference between this figure and 100. For example, if the per- 
centage unemployed at two dates is 5 and 15, then the degree of 
employment is 95 per cent. and 85 per cent. respectively. In view of the 
fact that the measure of unemployment is now caiculated as a per- 
centage, it is not proposed to calculate an independent index of the 
degree of employment. For “ numbers in employment ”’, which reflect 
not only the changes in the rate or degree of employment but also 
changes in the growth of the working population, it is intended in a 
future article to continue and develop the former series of index numbers. 


APPENDIX A. UNEMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGES 





‘ i ‘ United States 
Germany | Australia| Austria |Belgium| Canada| Denmark 


(1) (2) 





(3) 





(9.3) 11.1 12.3 1.3 5.7 15.5 1.0 3.9 8.2 
(15.3) 15.0 3.6 | 11.1 13.7 9.8 
23.3 20.3 17.9 
80.2 26.1 ! 81.7 
26.3 . 29.0 
14.9 26.3 
11.6 . 23.4 
8.3 . 22.9 


4.6 /- 20.4 
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APPENDIX B. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 





Numbers in millions 
Census 





B 





Austria 
Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
U.S.A. 

Great Britain 


Japan 





Norway : ’ 0.7 
Netherlands J i 2.2 
Poland 5 | i 2.3 


Sweden | of 2.3 





15 | 0.9 


Switzerland 


Czechoslovakia iy y | 4.4 | 2.5 


Total - 93.6 | 117.8 57.1 

















| 





Total gainfully occupied. 

Total gainfully occupied in mining, manufacturing, transport, and commerce. 
Total number working for employers (wage earners and salaried employees). 
Total gainfully occupied in mining and manufacturing. 


APPENDIX C. NOTES ON THE SERIES INCLUDED IN THE WorLD INDEX 


(Figures relate to 1937) 
Germany. 

Numbers of unemployed registered at employment exchanges; the 
figures cover all branches of economic activity. The percentages are based 
on the estimated number of gainfully employed—that is, numbers employed 
according to sickness insurance scheme (including sick); plus salaried 
employees excluded from sickness insurance, plus unemployed registered. 
Total estimated at about 20 million. 


Australia, 

Percentages unemployed in certain trade unions in mining, building, 
manufactures, road transport, shipping, agriculture, domestic service, 
hotels, etc., amounting to about 450,000. The figures relate only to workers 
unemployed for three days or more during a selected week in each quarter. 
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Austria. 

Numbers of unemployed in receipt of benefit or occupied in wile relief 
works, covering all branches of economic activity. Only a small number of 
agricultural and domestic workers are included. The percentages are based 
on the number of workers insured against unemployment plus the number 
of applicants for work registered, amounting to about 1,100,000. 


Belgium. 

Percentage wholly unemployed as shown by the voluntary unemployment 
insurance scheme, covering all branches of economic activity except agri- 
culture and fishing. The number insured is about 930,000. 


Canada. 

Percentages based on returns from certain trade unions in forestry, 
fishing, mining, building, manufactures, transport, shipping, commerce, and 
other services. Membership of these unions is about 220,000. 


Denmark. 

Percentage unemployed as shown by returns of trade unions possessing 
unemployment funds, covering agriculture, building, manufactures, com- 
merce, transport. Membership of these unions is about 450,000. 


United States. 

(1) National Industrial Conference Board. Based on estimates of the total 
labour force, total employed, and total unemployed, in all branches of 
economic activity. Employment in March 1930, the basic month, was 
obtained by subtracting enumerated unemployment from the count of the 
total number of gainfully occupied workers. Thereafter the number of 
employed persons was estimated and the number unemployed derived by 
subtraction. The differences between this series and the following series are 
chiefly due to different methods of estimating the growth of the total labour 
force and of estimating the changes in employment, especially for agriculture 
and for non-manufacturing groups. Base figure about 50 million. 


(2) American Federation of Labor, general series. Based on estimates ; 
the scope and methods of calculation are very similar to those of the above 
series. The starting point is the official censuses of unemployment in April 
1930 and January 1931. The estimates of workers unemployed and workers 
in employment are then calculated for each month by using index numbers 
of the numbers in employment and other estimates of the ‘growth of the 
labour force. Base figure about 50 million. 

(3) American Federation of Labor, trade union returns. Based on esti- 
mates of the number of unemployed members in certain unions affiliated to 
the Federation, covering principally metal, building and printing trades. 
Methods of estimating unemployment are fixed by the local branches and 
vary for different unions. The number covered is estimated at about 
1,000,000 in 1937. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Percentages based on returns under the compulsory unemployment 
insurance scheme and relating to persons from 16 to 64 years of age (including 
salaried employees receiving not more than £250 a year). Figures cover all 
branches of economic activity except agriculture, private domestic service, 
and a few other minor groups. Permanent employees of public authorities, 
railways, and public utility undertakings, are also excluded. The number 
covered is about 14 million. In 1937 agriculture was included ; percentages 
including agricultural workers are available from November 1937 onward, 
and will be used in future calculations. 


Japan. 
Based on monthly estimates by provincial governors covering the 
majority of industrial workers ; salaried employees (earning more than 200 
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yen per month), foreigners, and agricultural workers, are excluded. The 
number of workers on which the percentages are based is estimated to 
amount to about 8 million. 


Norway. 

Percentages based on returns from certain trade unions possessing 
unemployment funds, in the building and manufacturing industries, with a 
membership of about 87,000. 


Netherlands. 

Percentages of days of unemployment based on voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes, covering fishing, mining, building, manufactures, 
transport, and commerce, with a membership of about 500,000. 


Poland. 

Percentage based on the number of applications for work registered by 
the public employment exchanges, covering all branches of economic activity, 
related to the membership of the compulsory sickness insurance funds, 
amounting to about 2,700,000. 


Sweden. 

Percentages based on returns from certain unions coveri mining, 
manufactures, building, transport, and forestry and timber workers, with 
an aggregate membership of about 600,000. 


Switzerland. 

Percentage based on returns of both volun and compulsory un- 
es insurance schemes covering principally building, manufactures, 
an 


commerce, with an aggregate membership of about 530,000. 


Czechoslovakia. 

Percentage based on trade union unemployment funds in receipt of State 
subsidies, covering workers in agriculture, mining, building, manufactures, 
transport, commerce, and domestic service, with an aggregate membership 
of about 1,750,000. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Industrial Accident Statistics. Studies and Reports, 
Series N (Statistics) No. 22. Geneva, 1938. 129 pp. 4s. ; $1. 

Under the above title the International Labour Office has published a collection 
of data on industrial accidents in some 30 countries with special reference to the 
comparability of these data. Statistics of industrial accidents have long been 
recognised as an essential part of the programme of prevention. Although the devis- 
ing and carrying out of this programme are entrusted to the industrial engineer 
and the safety expert, statistics are needed to indicate where accidents happen, 
and where the risks are greatest, and to measure the progress achieved in diminish- 
ing them. This is the object of the accident statistics for the different industries 
compiled in the various countries. The statistics in this study are presented in a 
series of tables accompanied by notes giving explanatory and supplementary 
comment for each country. This material is in continuation of the statistics pub- 
lished in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, December 1931. 
The study comprises two chapters, the first dealing with difficulties of international 
comparison of accident risks, and the second with industrial accident rates in the 
principal branches of industry (mining and quarrying, industry and agriculture, 
and railways). 


—— The World Coal-Mining Industry. Vol. 1. Economic Conditions. vu- 
258 pp., tables. 8s. ; $2. Vol. II. Social Conditions. vi11-372 pp., tables. 8s. ; $2. 
Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions) No. 31. Geneva; London, 
P. S. King, 1938. 

This report, which represents an effort by the International Labour Office to 
give a comprehensive picture of the economic and social conditions prevailing in 
the coal-mining industry, especially in their bearing on the problems of hours of 
work in coal mines, was originally prepared and distributed in proof as a “ White 
Report ”’ to serve as a basis of discussion at the Technical Tripartite Conference 
on the Coal-Mining Industry held in Geneva in May 1938. This meeting of techni- 
ciaus and experts was intended to pave the way to a discussion of the issue at the 
1938 Session of the International Labour Conference. The report has now been 
revised in the light of the discussions to which it gave rise in its original form. 
It comprises two volumes dealing respectively with economic conditions and social 
conditions. The first, which opens with a historical survey of the coal problem, 
is concerned with the economics of production, consumption of and trade in coal, 
and the relation of prices and costs to labour standards. For purposes of economic 
analysis both underground and surface workers are covered. Since, however, the 
conditions under which underground miners work present greater difficulties and 
greater exposure to risks and dangers, underground operations considered as a 
subject of special social policy are given prominence in the survey of the social 
developments of the industry contained in the second volume, which deals with 
wages and earnings, employment and unemployment, social services, holidays with 
pay, and hours of work. Statistical appendixes are included. 
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e of Nations. International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. Biblio- 
graphie pédagogique internationale. International Education Bibliography. Paris, 
1938. 173 pp. 


Confédération internationale des associations d’artistes. Deuzxiéme 
international des associations d’ artistes, Paris, 24 et 25 mai 1937. Bulletin of October 
1938. Brussels. 47 pp. 


Deuxiéme Congrés international de politique sociale, tenue 4 Paris, 25-28 juillet 
1937. Documents et compte rendu des séances. Saint-Brieux, Les presses bretonnes, 
1937. 


Fédération internationale des syndicats chrétiens d’employés. Internationaler 
Bund Christlicher Angestelltenverbinde. Internationaal Verbond van Christelijke 
Bedienden en Technici. Siebier Kongress abgehalien in Antwerpen, 12-15 Mai 
1936. Kongressbericht. Paris. 108 pp., typescript. 


International Institute of Agriculture. Bibliography of Tropical Agriculture, 
1937. Bibliographie d’agriculiure tropicale, 1937. Rome, 1938. vii + 420 pp. 


Internationale Vereinigung der Fabrikarbeiterverbinde. Léhne, Arbeitsbedin- 
gungen und sonstige Verhdltnisse in der Glasindustrie einiger Lander. Bericht 
tiber die Internationale Fachgruppenkonferenz fiir die Glasindustrie, abgehalten 
in Amsterdam am 23. Juni 1938. Amsterdam, 1938. 61 pp., typescript. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 
Ministerio de Hacienda. Comisién Nacional del Censo Industrial. Censo Industrial 
de 1935. Buenos Aires, 1938. x: m1 + 750 pp., diagrams. 


BELGIUM 

Rapport présenté par le Gouvernement belge au Conseil de la Société des Nations 
au sujet de l'adminisiration du Ruanda-Urundi pendant l'année 1937. Brussels, 
1938. 294 pp., map. 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Training Canada’s Young Unemployed. Facts, Figures 
and Objectives of the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Programme. 25 pp., 
illustr. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Census Branch. Distribution of Occupations 
by Industry. Ottawa, 1938. 55 pp., tables. 25 cents. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to show the occupational distribution of the gain- 
fully employed in Canada, as reported at the 1931 census, in order to indicate the 
fields in which young persons training for specific occupations may later expect 
to find employment. Table I classifies the gainfully employed by occupation groups, 
and Table II gives a detailed list of occupations showing the distribution of the 
workers in each occupation by industry. 


National Employment Commission. Report on Phases of Employment Conditions 
in Canadian Industry. Ottawa, 1937. 

Statistical tabulation of the data obtained by the National Employment Com- 
mission from the replies to the questionnaire sent by the Commission to the group 
of employers used by the Lominion Bureau of Statistics to compile its monthly 
employment index. Phases of employment conditions with a direct bearing on the 
subject of employment and re-employment and covered by the data in this report 
include hours of work per week, seasonality in employment, hiring practices, 
employee relations plans, and expenditure on plant modernisation since 1929. 
In most cases the material is summarised statistically by major industrial groups 
and their subdivisions, and by provinces and major industrial groups. 
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CHILE 

Caja de Seguro Obligatorio. Julio de 1936 a Junio de 1937. Santiago, 1937. 
186 pp. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Chilean Social Insurance Fund gives a large 
space to a detailed description, by provinces, of the medical services of the Fund, 
and to a survey of the administration of the Fund’s agricultural properties. The 
income and expenditure account and the balance sheet are considered satisfactory. 
The sum available for investment is shown to be larger than it was in the previous 
year. The Fund has pursued a policy of getting rid of securities subject to monetary 
depreciation and of investing instead in real property. 


Caja Nacional de Empleados Pablicos y Periodistas. La Caja de los Periodistas 
de Chile. By Moises Lacos L. and Horacio M1rANDA C. 1936. 182 pp. 

The compulsory provident fund for journalists in Chile has only 3,000 members, 
but it is remarkable for the magnitude and range of the benefits and favilities 
it provides. Besides life insurance, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions, and 
medical benefits, which are all on a generous scale, it grants loans to its members 
for a variety of purposes, but especially for the purchase of property. These advan- 
tages are made possible by a revenue equal to nearly a quarter of the salaries of the 
members. The book describes the development of the fund since its foundation 
in 1925, and reproduces the voluminous regulations under which it carries on its 
multiple activities. 


FRANCE 

Conseil national économique. Les problémes du crédit. I. L’organisation du 
crédit a Vagriculture. Conclusions adoptées par le Conseil national économique dans 
sa session des 28 et 29 mars 1938, et rapport présenté par Mr. AUBOYNEAU, inspec- 
teur des finances. Melun, 1938. 54 pp. 


Ministére des affaires étrangéres. Rapport a la Société des Nations sur la situation 
de la Syrie et du Liban. Année 1937. Paris, 1938. xvi + 243 pp. 


Rapport annuel adressé par le Gouvernement francais au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations conformément a Varticle 22 du Pacte sur ladministration sous mandat du 
territoire du Cameroun pour année 1937. Paris, 1938. 227 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Colonial Office. Labour Conditions in Northern Rhodesia. Report by Major 
G. St. J. Orde Browne, O.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. vim + 
99 pp., diagrams, maps. 2s. 

This report is analysed above under “ Reports and Enquiries ”’. 


—— Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Admi- 
nistration of the Cameroons under British Mandate for the year 1937. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1938. 138 pp., map. 2s. 6d. 


—— Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Admi- 
nistration of Togoland under British Mandate for the year 1937. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1938. 1v + 125 pp., map. 3s. 


—— Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the Financial and 
Economic Position of Northern Rhodesia. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 
xI + 394pp., map. 7s. 

This report is analysed above under “ Reports and Enquiries ’’. 


Home Office. Electrical Accidents and their Causes 1937. London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1938. 38 pp. 9d. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. The Analysis of Mine 
Dusts. I. The Determination of Carbon Dioxide in Mine Dusts containing Carbonates. 
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II. The Determination of Free and Combined Water and Mine Dusis containing 
Gypsum. By A. L. GopBert. Paper No. 101. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 


20 pp., diagrams. Is. 


INDIA 

HYDERABAD 

Department of Statistics and Census. Report on Labour Census 1935 (1344 F.). 
By Mazhar Husain, M.A.B.S., Hyderabad, Govt. Central Press, 1937. 111 + 100 pp., 


diagrams. R. 3. 


MADRAS 
Development Department. Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigra- 
tion Act 1922, for the Year 1937. Delhi, 1938. 23 pp. 6 annas or 8d. 


PALESTINE 

Department of Migration. Annual Report 1937. Jerusalem, 1938. 102 pp. 
150 mils. 3s. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVIII, 
No. 5, 31 October 1938, pp. 158-159. 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 

Native Affairs Annual Report for the Year 1937. Lusaka, Govt. Printer, 1938. 
107 pp. 

This report is analysed above under “ Reports and Enquiries °°. 


SWEDEN 
Socialdepartementet. Betdinkande med férslag rérande lan och bidrag av statsmedel 
till frimjande av bostadsférsérjning for mindre bemedlade barnrika familjer i egna 


hem m.m. jdmte ddrtill hérande utredningar. Avgivet den 11 november 1937 av 
Bostadssociala utredningen. Statens offentliga utredningar 1937 : 43. Stockholm, 
Beckmans Boktryckeri, 1937. 119 pp. 

A report of the Swedish Social Housing Committee, concluding with proposals 
for State measures, in the form of loans and subsidies, for the promotion of better 
housing conditions in rural districts for large families with small means. The report 
includes three appendices of great interest : a survey of housing conditions in a 
number of rural areas, an account of the measures already taken and their result, 
and an estimate of the future demand for rural dwellings. 


—— K. Socialstyrelsen. Undersékningar rérande arbetstidsfirhallanden och 
l6nevillkor for privatanstdllda. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stock- 
holm, 1938. 235 pp. 

This report is analysed above under “ Reports and Enquiries ”’. 


—. Undersékningar rérande vissa arbetstidsférhallanden inom bage- 
rindringen samt hotell- och restaurangndringen. Sveriges Officialla Statistik. Social- 
statistik. Stockholm, 1938. 94 pp. 


This report is analysed above under “ Reports and Enquiries °’. 


SWITZERLAND 

ZURICH 

Statistisches Bureau. Statistische Mitteilungen des Kantons Ziirich. Band I. 
Heft I. 40 pp. Heft 2. Die Gemeindesteuerverhiltnisse im Kanton Ziirich. Ausgabe 
1938, pp. 41-84, Heft 3. pp. 85-120. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Labour. Report of the Department of Labour for the Year ended 
31 December 1937, with which are included the Reports of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, the Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner and the Wage Board. Pretoria, 
1938. 1m + 110 pp., tables. 5s. 6d. 
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UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Administration, and Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Analysis of 70,000 Rural Rehabilitation Families. By 
E. L. Kirkpatrick. Social Research Report No. IX. Washington, 1938. 93 pp., 
tables. 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Lighting Practices in Coal Mines 
of the United States. By A. B. Hooker and C, W. Ow1ncs. Information Circular 
7035. Washington, 1938. 11 pp., typescript. 


Necessity for more extended Use of Safety Equipment in Mining. By 
D. Harrincton. Information Circular 7036. Washington, 1938. 14 pp., typescript. 


—— Some Instruments and Devices that Coal-Mine Officials should 
understand and use. By G. W. Grove. Information Circular 7037. Washington, 
1938. 11 pp., typescript. 


—— Office of Education. To Promote the Cause of Education. A Pictorial 
Preseniation. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 79 pp., illustr. 


Organization and Administration. Distributive Education. Misc. 2046. 
Washington. 21 pp., typescript. 


Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. Discussion of Industrial 
Accidents and Diseases. 1937 Convention of the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions, York Harbor, Maine. Bulletin No. 17. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 1x + 216 pp. 25 cents. 

The administrators of American and Canadian workmen’s compensation laws 
meet every year to discuss their common problems. At the 1937 Convention several 
important papers were contributed on workmen’s compensation legislation in the 
United States ; they dealt with the following topics : a summary analysis of the State 
laws, methods of computi~g accident insurance premiums, administration of occu- 
pational disease compensation, rehabilitation, etc. 


National Resources Committee. Committee on Population Problems. The 
Problems of a Changing Population. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 
306 pp. 75 cents. 

This report is analysed above under “ Reports and Enquiries ’’. 


Works Progress Administration. National Research Project on Re-employment 
Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques. Summary of Findings 
to Date, March 1938. By David Wernrraus and Irving Kapian. Philadelphia, 
1938. x1 + 156 pp., illustr. 

A summary of the results of the investigations and field studies carried out 
by the National Research Project of the Works Progress Administration concerning 
the relation between technological developments and employment and re-employ- 
ment opportunities. Reports on a number of sectional studies of major industries 
have already been published ; others are now in various stages of preparation. 
This summary brings together the findings of the whole project up to March 1938. 
Although the work to date provides a considerable amount of specific information 
as to the many direct and indirect effects of technological change, it does not yet 
seem to be directed towards any remedial programme for solving the problems of 
technological unemployment, which is its chief objective. 


Works Progress Administration, National Research Project, and Industrial 
Research Department, University of Pennsylvania. Ten Years of Work Experience 
of Philadelphia Weavers and Loom Fizers. By Gladys L. Patmer, With the 
assistance of K, EpELMAN, M.E. Leacu and H. Kioprer. Report No. P-4. Phila- 
delphia, 1938. 100 pp., illustr., charts, tables. 

Analysis of the experience of a sample group of Philadelphia weavers and loom- 
fixers describing the employment problems facing a group of skilled and relatively 
aged workers in an occupation in which technological developments and other 
factors have reduced both the degree of skill and the number of workers required. 
The first section of the report describes the workers included (age, country of birth, 
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occupational experience, industrial background, and present employment status) ; 
the second gives a detailed account of their employment and unemployment history 
from 1926 to 1935 ; and the third includes data showing the mobility of the group 
studied and their employment in occupations other than the usual. 


VIRGINIA 

Commission on Old-Age Assistance. Report. Richmond, Division of Purchase 
and Printing, 1937. 50 pp. 

The report contains an interesting account of the investigations carried out in 
Virginia with a view to estimating the probable cost of old-age assistance. Since 
the report was issued, an Act has been passed establishing a scheme of old-age assist- 
ance in conformity with the Social Security Act. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adolph, A., and Kleinschmidt, G. Die neue Tarifordnung fiir Angestellte im 
éffentlichen Dienst. Berlin, Vienna, Spaeth und Linde, 1938. 171 pp. 


Aeby, Dr. Jules. Dangerous Goods. Third Edition. Marchandises dangereuses. 
Troisi¢me édition. Gefdhrliche Waren. Dritte Auflage, 1938. Antwerp, Editions 
Lloyd anversois. vi + 559 pp. £2. 2. 0; 60 belgas ; 25 marks. 


Altayskiy, I. P., and others. Dokhody, nakopleniya i finansovoe khozyaystvo v 
kolkhozakh. Moscow, Selkhozgiz, 1937. 214 pp. 2.40 roubles. 

Report of an enquiry into the economic position of a group of collective farms 
in a dozen different administrative districts of the U.S.S.R., carried out in 1935 
and the first quarter of 1936 by members of the Institute of Scientific Research 
in Rural Economy, under the direction of Mr. Altayskiy. The enquiry bore on the 
following points : income and expenditure of the collective farms, accumulation 
of resources and investment of capital, income of members of the collective farms 
and their standard of living, and the income-producing possibilities of the collective 
farms. 


American Association for Social Security. Social Security in the United States 
1938. A Record of the Eleventh National Conference on Social Security, New York 
City, 8 and 9 April 1938. Together with a census of social security in the United States. 
New York, 253 pp. $2. 

The proceedings of the National Conference on Social Security become more 
substantial every year, as Americans, making closer acquaintance with social 
insurance, encounter in its administration problems of increasing technicality and 
widening variety which they desire to discuss in a forum of specialists. The volume 
consists of 26 papers grouped under the following heads : newer problems and trends 
in old-age security ; basic problems of unemployment insurance administration ; 
the fiscal problems in social security ; the need for national health insurance. 
An appendix contains summaries of State old-age pension laws and unemployment 
compensation laws and statistics of their operation. 


American Federation of Labor. Report of Proceedings of the Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor held at Houston, Texas, 3-13 October 
1938. Washington. xxx + 594 pp. 


Bajic, Dr. Stojan. Raziiritev kolektivne pogodbe. Reprinted from “ Slovenskega 
Pravnika ’’, Nos. 7-8, January 1938. 10 pp. 

Commentary on Section 14 of the Yugoslav Legislative Decree of 12 February 
1937 relating to the fixing of minimum wages, collective agreements, and concilia- 
tion and arbitration. 


Boitchinoff, N., and Anastassoff, I. Komentar na Zakona za higienata i bezo- 
pastnosta. Sofia, Pechatnitsa “ Hudozhnik ’’, 1938. vu + 188 pp. 20 levas. 

Methodical commentary on the Bulgarian Act relating to industrial hygiene 
and safety, which has several times been amended and added to, and constitutes 
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the basic measure of Bulgarian social legislation. It deals with hours of work, age 
of admission to employment, protection of women and child workers, industrial 


safety and hygiene, factory inspection, etc. 


Brlic, Dr. Ivan. Hrvatsko Seljacko Zadrugarstvo i Medjunarodne Poljoprivredne 
@ Zadruzne Ustanove. Kratki Historicko-Konstitutivni Prikaz. La coopération 
agricole croate et les organisations internationales d’agriculture et de la coopération. 


Zagreb, 1938. 72 pp. 


Brown, Leahmae. Group Purchase of Medical Care by Industrial Employees. 
Industrial Relations Section, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University. Princeton, 1938. 53 pp. 

This report, which is based on material collected during the past two years, 
contains an analysis of a limited number of insurance plans providing medical 
eare for the staffs of industrial undertakings. The plans described have been 
selected as being representative of those which have been most successful. Since 
the development of plans of health insurance must depend upon the co-operation 
of the medical profession, a chapter has been included on the policy hitherto 
followed by the American Medical Association. A select bibliography is appended. 


Brunner, Edmund de S. Rural Australia and New Zealand. Some Observations 
of Current Trends. Studies of the Pacific, No. 2. San Francisco, New York, Hono- 
lulu, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1938. xm1 + 70 pp. 


Casparsson, Ragnar. Semester at alla. En kort kommentar till 1938 ars semesterlag. 
Landsorganisationens skriftserie 47. Stockholm Tiden, 1938. 48 pp. 

This pamphlet, which is one of a series published by the Swedish Confederation 
of Trade Unions, contains a commentary on the Swedish Act relating to holidays 
with pay, adopted by the Riksdag at its 1938 Session. The author, who is a Labour 
member of the Government Committee which reported on this question and drafted 
the Bill, emphasises the importance of the decisions of the International Labour 
Conference for the rapid development that has taken place in various countries 
in the matter of holidays with pay. 


Cohn, Fannia. History : Fiction or Fact. What is Workers’ Education ? Including 
Suggestions for Teachers in Workers’ Classes. New York, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, Educational Department, 1938. 26 pp., typescript. 
10 cents. 

A record of discussions in labour institutes and at educational conferences in 
the United States on workers’ education. 


Confederazione fascista degli industriali. L’industria e le opere sociali. Rome, 
1937. illustr. 

This pamphlet, which is abundantly illustrated, provides a general survey of 
the welfare work undertaken by different industries in Italy in connection with 
demographic policy, workers’ housing, assistance to women and children, vocational 
training, and workers’ spare time. It also contains information on the welfare 
institutions of the Italian Fascist Confederation of Manufacturers, in particular 
the provisions for workers’ health and factory welfare services. 


Cowles Commission for Research in Economics. Report of Fourth Annual 
Research Conference on Economics and Statistics, 5-29 July 1938. Colorado Springs. 


106 pp. 


Dahlberg, Arthur. When Capital Goes on Strike. How to Speed Up Spending. 
New York, London, Harper, 1938. xx + 218 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Dahlberg’s suggestion to speed up spending is a “ hoarding tax ’’—in 
principle, a monthly tax on the average demand deposits held by each bank depo- 
sitor. In this way “ pressure would be put on people to get along with as little 
currency as possible ’’, the money supply being augmented by their spendings and 
the prospects of employment improved accordingly. This idea originated with 
Silvio Gesell and has the approval of Professor Irving Fisher and Mr. J. M. Keynes 
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among present-day economists. Mr. Dahlberg believes that the current objections 
to it—principally that it would cause a flight into other forms of liquid assets— 
could be overcome by an application of the 100 per cent. Reserve Plan (also con- 
nected with the name of Professor Fisher), which would prevent the multiplication 
of short-term bank debts. He thinks that a flight to other forms of liquid wealth 
outside the banks would stimulate the employment of labour and capital needed 
in the production of such wealth. The proposal is worked out in great detail, and 
attempts are made to trace its effects on interest rates, wages and hours, the price 
level, and other economic quantities. 


Daines, D. H. Labour’s Work for Youth. What a Great Municipality has done 
for Young People. Foreword by Herbert Morrison, M.P. London, Labour Publi- 
cations Department, 1938. 12 pp., illustr. 1d. 

This pamphlet describes what the London County Council has been able to do 
and what it plans to do in the interest of young people, especially in the way of 
providing facilities for recreation and education. It mentions, in particular, arrange- 
ments for the provision of a belt of parks and playgrounds around London, the 
development of bathing pools and beaches, the construction of athletic tracks, 
gymnasiums, bowling greens, and sand-pits and playgrounds for children, permis- 
sion to play games in certain parks and make free use of golf courses, grants to 
technical schools and the provision of a considerable number of scholarships, 
and reforms in public assistance and hospital services. 


Delpérée, Albert. La réglementation conventionnelle des conditions de travail en 
Belgique. Bibliotheque de l’Ecole supérieure de sciences commerciales et écono- 
miques de l’Université de Liége, Vol. XIX. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1938. 199 pp. 


Deutsche Arbeitsfront. Sozialamt. Zusdtzliche Gefolgschaftsversorgung. Berlin, 
1938. 84 pp. 

This pamphlet, which is published by the German Labour Front, deals with 
the institutions created by numerous undertakings with a view to providing their 
workers with benefits supplementary to those paid by the social insurance schemes. 
It shows that these institutions, which are varied in character (special funds 
belonging to the undertakings, vi luntary associations with or without corporate 
status, foundations, private assistance or insurance funds, etc.), obtain their 
resources either exclusively from the undertakings concerned or from both the 
undertakings and the workers employed therein. The pamphlet next describes the 
stipulations to which the institutions must conform in regard to the distribution 
of costs, the allocation of benefits, safety of investments, etc. A special che pter 
is devoted to the provisions governing liability to different taxes, etc. Finally, 
the most appropriate methods for the administration of supplementary provident 
schemes are examined. 


Die berufstindischen Ausschiisse im Gewerbe. Vienna, Typographische Anstalt, 
1937. 260 pp. 


Dumoulin, Georges. Carnets de route. (Quarante années de vie militante.) Préface 
de René Bet. Lille, Editions de “ L’Avenir’’, 1938. 319 pp. 15 frs. 


This work is much more than an autobiography. It is the direct evidence of a 
militant worker who has lived through all the stages of the social movement during 
forty years, ard took a large part in the foundation and the development of modern 
trade unionism in France. His incessant activities in defence of the workers, both 
in the miners’ organisations and in the councils of the General Confederation of 
Labour, are described in these extremely vivid pages, which are full of memories, 
facts, and observations, and throw much light on the labour movement. The 
book will be found instructive by all interested in social problems. 


Edwards, Ebby. Hours of Work in British Coal Mines. London, 1937. 39 pp. 
This pamphlet gives extracts of the provisions of the legislation in force relating 
to hours of work in coal mines in Great Britain, and describes the history of its 
adoption, and the negotiations attending the passage of the legislation of 1931 and 
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1982. It also gives figures of actual hours now worked in different coalfields. Valuable 
indications are provided as to the probable cost of reducing hours of work, the effect 
on accidents, the degree of mechanisation in coal mines, and the increase in output 
per man-shift in recent years. 


Employers’ Federation of India. Indian Cotton Mill Industry. Summary of 
mendations made by the various Labour Inquiry Committees, and Conciliation 
and Arbitration Boards, 1937-38. Bombay, 1938. 13 pp. 


Félix-Faure, Jean. L’organisation professionnelle aux Pays-Bas. La loi sur les 
ententes industrielles obligatoires. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. 
Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1938. 143 pp. 


Fotila, Noti. Koinonike politike. Encheiridion theorias kai praxeos. (Social 
Policy. Handbook of Theory and Practice.) Preface by K. VaRvAREssos. Athens, 
1987. 588 pp. 

The work of a high official of the Greek Directorate of Labour, who has also 
been professor of social science in the School of Political Science at Athens, this well- 
documented work is designed not only for university students and civil servants, 
but also for members of co-operative, employers’, handicraft and workers’ organisa- 
tions, and the staff of social insurance institutions. It is in three parts : (1) general 
part: fundamental knowledge, organisation, and application of social policy ; 
(2) workers’ protection and organisation, social insurance, social policy in favour 
of agriculturists and the poorer town-dwellers, co-operative organisations ; (3) histo- 
rical considerations : social policy in ancient and modern times, history of politico- 
social theories. 


Francis, Bion H., and Harwood, Sumner. Accident and Health Insurance from 
the Victim’s Point of View. Cambridge, Mass., American Institute for Economic 
Research, 1937. 62 pp. $1. 

A guide, for the man in the street, to commercial accident and health insurance, 
analysing the provisions of policies, and suggesting criteria for the choice of a 


policy. 

Fujino, M., and Mochinaga, Y. Shakai Gyosei (Social Administration). Tokyo, 
Tokiwa Publishing Company, 1937. 423 pp. 

This book deals with the development of social work and the organisation of 
social administration in Japan. It explains in detail the poor law and the laws 
relating to military relief, protection of young persons, employment exchanges, 
housing, and public pawnshops, lodging accommodation, bath-houses, and restau- 
rants. It also describes the facilities for social education and the Relief Committees 
established in poor localities of large cities. 


Graphisches Jahrbuch 1939. Herausgeber: Fachamt Druck und Papier. Verlag 
der Deutschen Arbeitsfront. Berlin. 1 mark. 


Handbuch Bau. Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Baugewerbe 1939. Berlin. 176 pp. 


Hansson, Sigfrid. Den svenska fackféreningsrérelsen. Sjaitte omarbetade uppla- 
gan. Stockholm, Tidens férlag, 1938. 459 pp. 

This book on “ The Swedish Trade Union Movement ”’ by Dr. Sigfrid Hansson, 
Director-General of the Swedish Royal Social Board, and formerly Director of the 
Trade Union College at Brunnsvik, is generally considered the standard work for 
the study of trade unionism and industrial relations in Sweden. The sixth edition 
now published has been considerably enlarged and completely recast, and some 
of the abundant statistics included have been assembled in a separate section. 
There are new chapters on the organisations of non-manual workers and of em- 
ployers. 

Heberle, Rudolf, and Meyer, Fritz. Die Grossstddte im Strome der Binnen- 
wanderung. Wirtschafts- und bevélkerungswissenschaftliche Untersuchungen 
iiber Wanderung und Mobilitaét in deutschen Stidten. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1937. 
xI + 206 pp., illustr. 

The authors examine the relation between the displacements of the population 
of large towns and economic and social conditions. They also analyse the social 
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and biological importance of internal migration, and the problem of the distribu- 
tion of migrants according to age, sex, and occupation. The removals studied are 
not only those of seasonal workers, but include all changes of domicile among the 
population of a commune or territory during a certain period. The authors consider 
that a knowledge of the conditions attaching to these movements is of great impor- 
tance for employment policy. 


Index to Vocations. A Subject Index to 1,950 Careers. Compiled by Willodeen 
Price and Zelma E. Ticen. Second revised and enlarged edition. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1938. 

Analytical index to 123 books and numerous pamphlets and monographs per- 
taining to various occupations. The arrangement is alphabetical by name of the 
specific occupation. The author, title, date, and inclusive paging are given for 
each entry. 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Conciliation and Arbitration. Social Science 
Intelligence Series, No. 4. Bombay, J. K. Mehta, 1938. 22 pp. 

Study of the question of conciliation and arbitration from a comparative stand- 
point. After a brief introduction and a historical review, the pamphlet discusses 
the different methods utilised to prevent and settle industrial disputes, and the 
practical applications of methods of conciliation and arbitration. The fourth 
chapter is devoted to criticism and conclusions. The fifth contains three tables. 
The first shows details of stoppages of work in various countries due to wage 
disputes ; the second contains a comparative statement of days lost per year 
per thousand of population in different countries between 1919 and 1924; and 
the third shows some industrial disputes in which settlement was reached by 
conciliation, arbitration, etc., in India during the period 1928-1936. An appendix 
gives (a).a summary of the provisions of a Bill to “ aid in the prevention of strikes 
and lock-outs and to promote amicable settlement of trade disputes in factories 
and other industrial establishments ’’ (Government of Bombay, 1938) ; and (b) the 
views of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on this Bill. 


Sickness Insurance. Social Science Intelligence Series No. 3. Bombay, 
J. K. Mehta, 1938. 20 pp. 

After outlining the provisions of the Sickness Insurance Conventions adopted 
at the Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference in 1927, this pamphlet 
sets forth some of the main aspects of the problem of the establishment of sickness 
insurance in India—low wages, illiteracy, the migratory character of factory 
labour, ete.—but concludes that a beginning could be made with a system of sick 
leave with pay for Bombay factory workers. 


Institute for Science of Labour. Nippon Year-Book of Social Hygiene for 1938. 
Vol. XVII. Tokvo. 


Inui, Kiyosue. Japan’s Fundamental Trade Problem. Submitted to the Inter- 
national Studies Conference on “ Peaceful Change ’’, International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, 20 June-3 July 1937. 43 pp., charts, tables. 

Food is not an acute problem for Japan at the present time, the author says, 
but the country depends very largely upon foreign sources for supplies of basic 
raw materials, including cotton, wool, rubber, mineral oil, lumber, leather, iron 
ore, and other mineral products. Raw silk is the only commodity of this kind 
which Japan can export abroad. Of the imported materials, cotton is the principal 
item, accounting for almost one-third of the total value of imports and more than 
one-fourth of total exports. Wool is another of the main imports. The author 
argues that these facts show Japan’s dependence upon foreign trade to feed a grow- 
ing population, and he considers that the liberation of foreign trade from various 
restrictions is the most essential step for ensuring “ peaceful change ”’. 


Irish Trade Union Congress. Forty-Fourth Annual Report. Being the Report 
of the National Executive for 1937-1938 and the Report of the Proceedings of the 
Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting, held at Bangor, 3-5 August 1938. Dublin, 1938. 
174 pp. 
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25 Jahre Reichsversicherung. Herausgeber: Hermann Brerraaupt und Dr. 
Hermann BreirHavupt. Munich, Verlag fiir Reichsversicherung, 1938. Vol. I, 


667 pp. Vol. II, 661 pp. 


Jedrzejowska, Jadwiga. Biuro posrednictwa pracy kobiet. Odbitka z Nr 2 (17) 
miesiecznika “ Opiekun Spoleczny ’’. Warsaw, 1938. 9 pp. 

A concise description of the working of the public employment exchange for 
women founded in 1934 by the municipal authorities of Warsaw. 


Kanto Sangyo Rengo Kai (Eastern Federation of National Confederation of 
Industrial Associations). Kojo ni okeru Totei Seido no Genjo (Present Conditions 
of the Apprentice System in Factories). Tokyo, 1938. 39 pp. 

This study shows that the apprentice system, though considerably modified by 
modern industrialism, is still prevalent in small establishments in Japan. In order 
to protect apprentices, the Government has established technical schools and 
enacted factory legislation. This legislation, however, has proved inadequate for 
their protection and has not encouraged employers to engage them. There were 
only 10 factories covered by the Factory Act employing 729 apprentices on 1 Octo- 
ber 1935. The study describes the conditions of work of apprentices in large cities. 
In recent years, it is stated, many industrial associations have been established, 
under the auspices of the local governments, among employers engaged in the same 
trade in the same area for the purpose, among others, of establishing rules relating 
to conditions of work and providing common educational facilities for the appren- 
tices. This practice has proved effective in improving working conditions. 


Kazahaya, Yasoji. Nihon Shakai Seisaku shi (History of Social Policy in Japan). 
Tokyo, Nihon Hyoron Sha, 1938. 497 pp. 

Analytical and critical survey of labour legislation in Japan. Abundant quotations 
and data are included in support of the author’s arguments. The study covers 
three periods : (1) before the war ; (2) during and after the war ; (3) the economic 


crisis of 1929 and after. 

Labour legislation in Japan has developed with the progress of capitalism, which 
made a rapid advance after the close of the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95. Progress 
was chiefly notable in the textile industry, where a large number of women and 
young persons were employed. Cases of labour exploitation were most frequently 
reported in this industry. 

In order to prevent the abuses of capitalism, the Government drafted factory 
legislation as early as 1882. Its progress, however, was retarded by the opposition 
raised by the employers on the ground of the alleged need of industrial protection. 
Japanese capitalists, who came late to the international scene, had to accelerate 
their propress, while sufficient time was not allowed for agriculture and industry, 
large and small undertakings, and the light and heavy industries, to be read- 
justed. Cheap and abundant labour was supplied by the depressed agricultural 
areas, and an immense number of small workshops had to compete with large modern 
establishments. This lack of harmony in the economic structure of the country 
made labour legislation extremely difficult. During this first period, the Govern- 
ment suppressed the labour movement without giving alternative protection to 
the workers. 

During the war, industrial development stimulated the labour movement. The 
Factory Act, which was promulgated in 1911, came into operation in 1916, together 
with the Mines Regulations. Real progress in labour legislation took place after 
the war, under the influence of increasing liberalism at home and that of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation abroad. The law which prohibited strikes was 
repealed and many important legislative measures were enacted, including the 
Employment Exchanges Act, the Sickness Insurance Act, and amendment of the 
Factory Act. 

Social progress, however, was checked after 1929, when severe economic 
depression followed the deflation policy pursued by the Government, and made 
little headway under the conditions induced in Japan by the Manchurian cam- 
paign. The only important law enacted during the last period reviewed was the 
Retirement Reserves and Retirement Allowances Act of 1936, which is a substitute 


for unemployment insurance. 
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The author points out that much important legislation, relating to minimum 
wages, unemployment insurance, old-age insurance, hours of work of adult male 
workers, and the raising of the minimum age for entry into employment, remains 
to be enacted. 


Kimball, Bradford F. Changes in the Occupational Pattern of New York State. 
Educational Research Studies 1937, No. 2. Albany, University of the State of New 
York, 1937. 190 pp., tables. 40 cents. 


Kriz, Miroslav. Les opérations des banques d’émission sur le marché libre (Open 
Market Policy). Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1938. 280 pp. 35 frs. 


Lee, John A. Socialism in New Zealand. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. C. R. 
ATTLEE, P.C., M.P. London, T. Werner Laurie, 1938. x1 + 804 pp. 10s. 6d. 


This book gives a vivid account of the achievements of the Labour Government 
which has been in office in New Zealand since 1935, and at the same time sets out a 
far-reaching programme of proposals and possibilities for the future. There are 
chapters dealing with the political evolution of New Zealand, financial policy, farm 
mortgages, and industrial rationalisation, State monopolies and public works, social 
services, State capitalism, labour laws, and the position of the trade union orgarisa- 
tions under a Socialist Government. In the last mentioned of these sections it is 
argued that if living conditions are to be improved, “ the trade union organisations 
must become inspirers of production’. 

The author of the book is Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Minister of 
Finance in New Zealand and is in charge of an important programme of housing 
construction. Special interest attaches therefore to his discussion of banking, 
finance and housing problems. 


Le groupe d'études de I'Islam. L’Egypte indépendante. Collection du monde 
islamique. Tome I. Centre d’études de politique étrangére. Travaux des groupes 
d'études. Publication No. 7. Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1937. 456 pp., maps. 25 frs. 


This well-documented work is designed to present a picture of Egypt at the close 
of 1937, when the country had won its independence. In the first part, the author 
examines Egypt’s political and social evolution from the foundation of the State 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century down to the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
26 August 1936. The second part deals with the question of foreigners and their 
status in Egypt. Before the Conference held at Montreux in April-May 1937, the 
country was subject to the capitulatory system, which dated back to the time when 
Egypt formed part of the Ottoman Empire and foreigners resident in that Empire 
enjoyed special immunities and privileges under a system known as the capitula- 
tions. This system was abolished on 15 October 1937, in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement reached between the foreign Powers and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment at Montreux (8 May 1937). In the third part the author considers the economic 
development of Egypt. The fact that an average of 85 per cent. of the exports is 
made up of one commodity—cotton and its by-products—the market price of which 
is subject to considerable variation, creates a permanently disturbing factor in the 
trade balance, and, consequently, in the financial equilibrium of the country. In 
the author’s opinion, the cultivation of food crops or stock-breeding should be 
substituted increasingly for the intensive cultivation of cotton. But the development 
of nationalism has had certain economic and psychological effects. To free Egypt 
from the domination of western countries was a primary objective ; since its attain- 
ment, industry has progressed rapidly as a result of the necessity for developing 
new activities. The last part of the book is devoted to a study of the Egyptian 
Press, whose infladence is growing steadily in line with the development of public 
education. 


Loyer, Pierre. L’entreprise fondement de la profession. Fourth edition. Paris, 
Les ceuvres francaises, 1938. 171 pp. 

After a general review of the purpose and forms of social institutions, and an 
analysis of the forms of existing groups, the author examines the characteristic 
features of an undertaking. It includes, he says, common benefits (services rendered 
to society or to a given trade or profession, and the general good of the undertaking 
considered as a social entity) and private benefits (capital and wages). In the 
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undertaking alone can collaboration be established on the social plane as it must 
also exist on the technical plane. This social collaboration can be realised in the 
undertaking through the institution of a permanent joint council whose competence 
will extend to everything concerning social welfare. It will not be achieved in 
opposition to the undertaking, but with its powerful help. The field of social 
activity extends far beyond the conciliation of industrial disputes ; the author 
calls it “ immense ’’, and points out that the work in this field is still in its early 
stages. There follows a study of authority within the undertaking (foundation 
and limits), from which the author deduces that the solution proposed, far from 
trespassing on its legitimate ground, safeguards authority by relieving it of matters 
which do not properly pertain to it. The constitution of social authorities in addi- 
tion to technical authorities delimits the fields of their respective activities. 1n this 
way, the present differences between the technical authorities in industry and 
the de facto social welfare authorities constituted by the workers’ organisations 
can be transformed into effective collaboration between the two for the benefit 
of both. Delegations from the permanent joint councils of undertakings would form 
the regional and national councils of occupational institutions. The work ends 
with an examination of what is immediately possible as a first step towards a general 
social structure. 


Luther, Rudolf. Das Giitezeichen im Handwerk. Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde, genehmigt von der Rechts- 
und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakuliat der Freidrich-Wilhelms-Universitaét zu 
Berlin. Drebkau, Erich Leuschner, 1938. 76 pp. 


Manes, Alfred. Insurance: Facts and Problems. Selected Lectures on Business 
Administration and Economics. New York, London, Harper, 1938. x11 + 182 pp. 
$2. 

Dr. Manes, an authority of international reputation on insurance, has selected 
for publication a dozen of the lectures he delivered in 1936 and 1937. Most of the 
lectures are concerned with the general and fundamental aspects of insurance 


—private and social—and the collection might be regarded as constituting an 
introductory survey of the subject. 


Menefee, Louise A., and Chambers, M.M. American Youth. An Annotated 
Bibliography. Prepared for the American Youth Commission. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1938. x1 + 492 pp. 

This bibliography cites publications dealing with the problems and activities 
of young people and public and private enterprises to promote the interests of 
youth. It lists some 2,500 books and articles with brief notes on the subject and 
character of their contents. The last chapter gives an annotated list of more than 
60 bibliographies of works on particular aspects of this general subject. A list of 
publishers and an index of authors and periodicals are appended. While most of. 
the publications referred to deal with youth in the United States, there are 25 pages 
of citations of writings on other countries including those of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, other American countries, France, Germany, Italy, Palestine, 
Poland, Russia, and countries of the Far East. Among the subjects of the various 
sections devoted to the United States are “ child welfare and labour’’, “ employ- 
ment and vocational adjustment ’’, “ unemployment and relief’’, and “ leisure 
and recreation’’. The bibliography is confined to publications in English and, 
almost exclusively, to material which has appeared in the United States. 


Necas, Jaromir. Likvidace nezamestnanosti. Prague, Spole¢ndsti pro planovité 
hospodaistvi, 1938. 80 pp. 

Mr. Netéas sets out in this study a programme for a campaign against unemploy- 
ment. After examining the situation of the employment market in Czechoslovakia, 
he puts forward a wide scheme of public works to be undertaken in that country : 
defence works against attack from the air, construction of roads, hydraulic works, 
and electrification. He also advocates the adoption of various measures for the 
encouragement of industrial and agricultural production, assistance for export 
industries, the building of cheap dwellings, assistance for the automobile industry, 
stabilisation of agricultural prices, etc. He examines next the problem of financing 
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the works contemplated, showing the need of a cheap credit policy. Finally, he 
reviews the measures of a social order which can help to reduce unemployment : 
shortening of working hours, lowering of the pensionable age, organisation of emigra- 
tion, raising of the workers’ standard of living, occupational rehabilitation, etc. 


Newquist, M. N. Medical Service in Industry and Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. Chicago, American College of Surgeons, 1938. 1x + 70 pp., diagrams. 

Medical services have been established by industrial undertakings in the United 
States primarily in order to provide prompt attention in case of accident, but their 
functions have been extended so as to include medical examinations of the staff, 
control of factory sanitation, and first-aid for non-industrial injury and illness. 
The American College of Surgeons has formulated a minimum standard for medical 
service in industry. It has investigated the services maintained by 1,657 under- 
takings employing 5,500,000 persons, and has certified about half of these as reach- 
ing its minimum standard. This investigation has provided the basis of what is 
essentially a text-book for the guidance of those engaged in administration of 
industrial medical services. The book also contains an outline of the features of 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


Ochsner, Carlos. Die schweizerischen Betriebskrankenkassen. Dissertation der 
rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Universitat Zirich. Uster, 
Eugen Weilenmann, 1938. 135 pp. 

After a short history of the sickness funds of Swiss undertakings, this thesis 
describes their structure, administrative organisation, benefits, and resources. 
In the author’s opinion, the working of these funds is generally satisfactory and their 
financial position is good. An appendix contains statistical data relating to the year 
1934. 


Ohara Institute for Social Research. The Labour Year-Book of Japan 1937. 
Vol. XVIII. Tokyo. 


Palmer, R. A. World Co-operation. A Record of International Co-operative 
Relations. Manchester, Co-operative Union, 1937. 32 pp. 3d. 

This pamphlet deals with some important aspects of co-operative international 
relations, describing the inauguration, work, and development of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, its auxiliaries, and the relations between the Alliance and 
the British co-operative movement. 


Parsons, Talcott. The Structure of Social Action. A Study in Social Theory 
with special reference to a Group of Recent European Writers. New York, London, 
McGraw-Hill, 1937. xm + 817 pp. 


Paul, Dr. Otto. Die Statistik in der Krankenversicherung mit anschaulichen 
graphischen Darstellungen. Wege zur Kassenpraxis. Schulungsschriften der 
“ Arbeiter- Versorgung’’. Herausgeber : Bruno Kiihne. Heft 35. Berlin, Langewort, 
1938. 71 pp. 

The author’s object is to supply officials of German sickness insurance funds with 
a guide to the statistical methods in daily use by these funds. A thorough knowledge 
of these methods is particularly necessary since all the funds are required to con- 
form, in their statistical work, to uniform rules. 


Philips, C. A., McManus, T. F., and Nelson, R. W. Banking and the Business 
Cycle. A Study of the Great Depression in the United States. New York, Macmillian, 
1937. xIV + 274 pp. 

A simplified account of the American depression of 1929-1933 as due to monetary 
mismanagement, particularly inflation through bank credit. The authors reject 
the notion that, during recovery from the depression, the rise in prices should be 
brought about by “ artificial inflationist measures ’’. 


Philipps Miiller, Eduardo. El Seguro Social y la Inversién de sus Capitales de 
Reserva. Memoria de Prueba para optar al Grado de Licenciado en la Facultad 
de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Chile, Prensas de la 
Universidad, 1938. 111 pp. 

In Chile the policy to be followed by social insurance institutions in the invest- 
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ment of their funds has been the subject of keen and frequent discussion in recent 
years. The first part of the present study sets forth the general principles which 
should underlie any such investment policy, and summarises the relevant provisions 
of the social insurance laws of the principal European countries. The second part 
contains a detailed analysis of the rules and the practice of the various Chilean 
social insurance institutions in regard to investment, giving special attention to 
the policy followed by the compulsory insurance fund for manual workers. 


Political Arithmetic. A Symposium of Population Studies. Edited by Lancelot 
HoGsEn. F.R.S. London, George Allen and Unwin, 938. 531 pp. 


Collection of demographic studies and results of investigations by members 
of the Department of Social Biology of the London School of Economics, some of 
which have already been published, while others are new. The first part of the 
volume contains a well-known study by Dr. Kuczynski on “ The International 
Decline of Fertility ’’, and reproduces the forecast of Dr. Enid Caar_es concerning 
the demographic movement in Great Britain. This writer also contributes an article 
on “ The Changing Structure of the Family in Australia ’’, which includes compa- 
rative data for the United States, while Dr. KuczyNsk1 comments in another 
article on “ British Demographers’ Opinions on Fertility, 1660 to 1760". This 
part of the book also includes articles, unpublished hitherto, on the history of trends 
in marriage and fertility and their differentiation by district and occupation at 
the present day, by Enid Caar.es, Pearl MosHinsky, and D. V. GLars, The second 
part of the book is devoted to “ The Recruitment of Social Personnel’’. Among 
the hitherto unpublished material it includes may be mentioned an article by 
Enid Caar_es and David MorcGan containing valuable statistical data on “ The 
Relation between Initial and Maximum Earnings and Differential Fertility of Skilled 
and Unskilled Wage-Earners ’’; the authors point out that apprentices receive, 
in the early years of their employment, lower wages than unskilled juvenile workers ; 
an automatic selection ensues tending to reserve skilled occupations for the sons 
or daughters of parents of relatively superior economic position and having few 
children. 


Rauch, Emile. Landwirtschaftliche Entwicklung in Brasilien. (Reprinted from 
Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, pages 491-538.) Berlin, 1938. 


Study of agricultural development and of openings for settlers in Brazil. 


Reed, Louis §. Health Insurance. The Next Step in Social Security. New York, 
London, Harper, 1937. x1 + 281 pp. $3. 

The thesis of this book is that compulsory health insurance is necessary in the 
United States in order to make adequate medical care available to the masses. 
A critical description of the “ medical service industry ’’ and the “ drug industry ”’ 
is followed by statistical evidence of the failure of these industries to meet the 
people’s need for medical care, and the conclusion is reached that reliance cannot 
be placed on the profit motive and on competition between doctors to bring the 
benefits of modern medicine within the reach of all who need them. Government 
intervention on an increasing scale is required. A final chapter gives details of the 
author’s proposals for compulsory insurance for medical and cash benefits. 


Reichsvertretung der Juden in Deutschland. Jiidische Gemeinde Berlin. Zentral- 
verband jiidischer Handwerker Deutschlands. Vor der Berufswahl. Ein Wegweiser 
fiir jiidische Eltern und Kinder. Berlin, 1938. 119 pp. 


A guide designed to assist Jewish youth in Germany in the choice of a career. 
It gives, for the different trades and professions, a list of institutions concerned in 
Germany with the vocational training of Jews, and information regarding the possi- 
bilities of exercising these trades or professions in other countries. 


Revista Juridica Argentina. Doctrina, Legislacién, Jurisprudencia. Editor : 
Dr. J. D. Ramirez Gronpa. General Editor: Antonio ZaMora. Year 1, No. 1, 
August 1938. Buenos Aires, Editorial Claridad. 

The purpose of this new Review is to publish the texts of Acts, Decrees, and deci- 
sions of general interest, to show the manner in which they are interpreted by 
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istrates and administrative officials responsible for their application, and to 
set forth the legal doctrines of national and foreign jurists. 

The plan for its contents accordingly comprises the texts of the Acts, Decrees, 
and decisions, issued by the public authorities in the exercise of their functions, 
and of international treaties of interest to the Argentine Republic ; monographs, 
essays, theses, and other juridical works of exegesis and criticism, which the editors 
consider to be of real value ; and a synthetic survey of all legal judgments and admi- 
nistrative decisions. The Review will also devote attention to the work of Parlia- 
ment and of judicial bodies, and to books by Argentine and foreign authors. Finally, 
room will be found in its pages for the presentation of foreign legislation and legal 
decisions. 

In accordance with this scheme, the number under review is divided into five 
sections. The first is devoted to doctrine, and reproduces the opinions and com- 
mentaries of well-known jurists and professors of law on certain provisions 
of present-day legislation ; the second, dealing with legislation, contains the texts 
of a number of existing Acts and of the Peace Treaty between Bolivia and Para- 
guay ; in the third, there is a summary of legal and administrative decisions, 
arranged in alphabetical order ; the fourth gives important information regarding 
the work of Parliament and of certain national and international judicial bodies ; 
and the fifth is devoted to books by Argentine and foreign writers. 

By reason both of the importance of the material which it handles and of the 
unquestionable competence of those collaborating in its production, this Review 
will render great services not only to jurists and Faculties devoted to law and 
cognate sciences but also to those responsible for the application of the law, students 
of jurisprudence in scientific research institutions, and, in short, all persons and 
public and private institutions interested in legislative and juridical developments 
whether in Argentina or outside its borders. 


Ridgeway, George L. Merchants of Peace. Twenty Years of Business Diplomacy 
through the International Chamber of Commerce 1919-1938. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1938. x11 + 419 pp. $3.75. 

A detailed and fully documented account of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in its short but eventful history during the last 20 years. The book describes 
the part taken by members of the International Chamber in economic reconstruc- 
tion after the war and in various subsequent international movements for economic 
reform, particularly those discussed at the World Economic Conference in 1927, 
where “ the representatives of the International Chamber of Commerce and of the 
International Labour Organisation stood shoulder to shoulder for the cause of 
economic disarmament ’’. The Dawes Plan and the Hoover Moratorium are alleged 
to owe something of their inspiration to the International Chamber of Commerce, 
and the recent joint report with the Carnegie Endowment (the recommendations 
of which are quoted in Appendix A of the book) has had considerable influence, 
it is claimed, in creating the present large section of world opinion in favour of 
freer economic intercourse between the nations. 


Romanet, Emile, et ses principaux collaborateurs 4 Grenoble-Industriel. La 
répartition équitable des résultats de la production entre le capital, la direction et le 
travail. Grenoble, 1938. 85 pp. 5 frs. 

The authors are in favour of the institution in French industry of profit-sharing 
schemes in which there would be equitable participation by capital, management, 
and labour. They explain the reasons that justify the proposed reform and give 
some practical examples. In the second part of the work they describe the present 
situation, the obstacles and difficulties that stand in the way of the realisation 
of this claim to social justice, and the stages to be accomplished in order to achieve 
a corporative organisation on an occupational basis. The pamphlet ends with a 
list of French undertakings in which profit-sharing schemes are in operation. 


Schrueffer, Dr. Franz. Importancia de la Estadistica Sanitaria. Biblioteca de 
la Caja Nacional de Seguro Social, No. 5. Lima, 1937. 66 pp. 

Describes exhaustive statistical research relating to the population of Peru, 
which has yielded valuable data concerning the birth-rate, the physical constitution 
of the people, and the morbidity and mortality rates. 
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Schwarz-Gagg, Dr. Margarita. Ausbau der Mutterschaftsversicherung in der 
Schweiz. Eine Studie zur Revision der Krankenversicherung bearbeitet im Auftrag 
der Schweizerischen Vereinigung fiir Sozialpolitik. Leipzig, Orell Fiissli, 1938. 
172 pp. 

In this well-documented work, the author makes a close study of the complex 
questions raised by maternity insurance. She describes the social status of families 
covered by this form of insurance in Switzerland, the costs which each birth entails, 
and the action of public authorities to limit these costs. This part of the study is 
followed by an analysis of the Swiss legislation relating to maternity insurance, 
a criticism of that legislation, and a detailed statement of proposals for the reform 
of the present system of maternity insurance. 


Skola Gléwnagospodarstwa Wiejskiego. Instytut Socjolgii Wsi. College of Agri- 
culture in Warsaw. Institute of Rural Sociology. Wiejscy dzialacze spoleczni. Tom I. 
Zyciorysy wloscian. Rural Social Leaders. Vol. 1. Peasants’ Biographies. Warsaw, 
1937. x11 + 432 pp. 

The first volume of this work contains 19 autobiographies of peasants selected 
as the best from among 400 received as replies in a competition organised in 1935 
by the Institute of Rural Sociology in Warsaw. The authors, who are all engaged 
to some extent in social activities, belong to different parts of Poland, and the greater 
number possess farms varying in size from 1 hectare to over 30 hectares. The 
variety of the subjects treated and the diversity of the rural classes represented by 
the authors give the work great interest. 


Stallmann, Dr. Ernst. Die Arbeitsgemeinschaften im Bauhandwerk seit 1933. 
Grenzen und Moglichkeiten. Hamburg, Hansischer Gildenverlag, 1938. 71 pp. 

Study of the origin, working, and possibilities of development, of working 
associations formed to enable craftsmen with small undertakings in the building 
industry in Germany to take part in works which are beyond the capacity of an 
individual undertaking of this kind. The associations, which are generally formed 
for the execution of large public works undertaken by the State or by municipal 
authorities, are dissolved as soon as the work is finished. They permit the inte- 
gration of a large number of craftsmen’s undertakings in the economic process 
and have secured unquestionable advantages for their members. Mr. Stallmann 
gives a full though concise account of the different economic, legal and social 
aspects of this new form of craft organisation, which is still in its early stages. 


Starodubsky, Dr. L. Das Volkszdhlungswesen in der Union der sozialistischen 
Sowjetrepubliken. Eine statistisch-methodologische Untersuchung. Schriften des 
Institutes fiir Statistik Insbes. der Minderheitsvélker a.d. Universitat Wien. 
Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Winkler. Reihe C No. 3. Vienna, Deuticke, 1938. 
141 pp. 


Stockholms Stads Trddgdrds Stider The Garden Suburbs of the City of Stock- 
holm. Stockholm, Oskar Eklund, 1937. 21 pp., illustr. 


Szmurlowa, Grazyna (in collaboration with H. Sremrenska and H. ALcui- 
mMOwICcz). Kobieta w Prawie Publicznym i Prywatnym. Zbior przepisow obowia- 
zujacych w Polsce. Warsaw, 1937. 40 pp. 

Published by the legal section of the department for women’s questions of the 
Polish Union for the Civic Work of Women under the title “ Women in Public 
and Private Law ’”’, this collection of the legal provisions relating to women in 
Poland is the Polish contribution to the documentation being brought together 
by the League of Nations, the International Labour Office, and women’s interna- 
tional organisations, on the legal status of women in different countries. It is also 
designed to enlighten women regarding their legal status. 


Takahashi, K. Nihon Bukka Seisaku (Price policy in Japan). Tokyo, Chikura 
Shobo, 1938. 445 p. 

In the first chapter, the author develops the theory of price policy, and describes 
its application under the capitalist system, during economic crises, and under 
a controlled economy. The second chapter is devoted to the price policy in Japan 
during and after the war of 1914-1918. Chapter III relates to price control by means 
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of cartels and guilds during the economic crisis following 1929, and the price policy 
during the inflation period after the invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and under the 
present war conditions. Chapter IV deals with the price policy for agricultural 
products, and the last chapter with radical changes in price policies in different 
countries since 1929. 


Taylor, Griffith. Hnvironment, Race and Migration. Fundamentals of Human 
Distribution : with Special Sections on Racial Classification, and Settlement in Canada 
and Australia. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. xv + 483 pp., maps, 
diagrams. 

The first part of this volume is devoted to a subject which the author has already 
treated in his book Environment and Races, published in 1927. It deals with the 
evolution, differentiation, and dispersion, of the races of man. But the new material 
now presented is so considerable that the author has thought it necessary to make 
a slight change in the title of the book. In particular, the part dealing with the rela- 
tion between modern migration and geographical environment has been enlarged 
considerably ; in four new chapters the author studies the geographical conditions 
of settlement in Canada ; two other chapters are devoted to settlement in Australia. 
The author’s “ migration-zone ”’ theory of racial classification was first published 
in 1919 ; he maintains in this new work his view that the decisive distinction to be 
drawn between races is not of a cultural but of a biological character. The distri- 
bution of races throughout the world is attributed principally to changes in the 
geographical environment. 


Thompson, Dorothy. Refugees, Anarchy or Organization ? Introduction by 
Hamilton F. Armstronc. New York, Random House, 1938. xiv + 125 pp. $1. 

A discussion of the background of the present world refugee problem and the 
organisation of its solution through migration for settlement, together woth sugges- 
tions for an immediate practical programme, including the setting up and financing 
of an International Resettlement Company. 


Trades Union Congress. Report of Proceedings at the 69th Annual Trades Union 


Congress held at Norwich, 6-10 September 1937. Edited by Sir Walter Crrrine. 
Reported by J. McIntosu. London. 502 pp. 


Trocmé, Michel. Le financement des grandes coopératives frangaises de consomma- 
tion. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1938. 227 pp. 

This work contains a critical examination of the financing of French consumers’ 
co-operative societies with some observations of a constructive character. The 
first part deals with the commercial and especially the financial development of the 
big consumers’ co-operative societies in France from 1928 to 1936, and compares 
their policy with that of capitalist food supply businesses with numerous branches, 
and that of British, Swedish, Swiss and German consumers’ co-operative societies. 
On the basis of this comparison, the author offers in the second part considered 
suggestions for the development of the French consumers’ societies. 


United Office and Professional Workers of America. A Summary of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Convention of the United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, held in Washington, 18-22 May 1938. Including the Complete Teat of 
the Report of the General Executive Board. 130 pp. 


Uyeda, Teijiro, and Associates. The Small Industries of Japan, their Growth 
and Development. International Research Series of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
London, New York, Oxford University Press, 1938. xx + 311 pp., tables, 
diagrams. 

This report, which is issued under the auspices of the Japanese Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, was undertaken at the suggestion of the late Fernand Maurette, 
Assistant Director of the International Labour Office, who emphasised the import- 
ance of small-scale industries in Japan in his report on Social Aspects of Industrial 
Development in Japan. 

After describing their réle in the economic structure of the country, the book 
points out that small-scale industries are likely to survive in spite of the competition 
of large-scale industries, because of the population pressure, widespread use of 
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electricity, the tastes of the people, who require a large variety of articles in their 
daily life, and the flexibility of small enterprises which enables them to adjust 
themselves to business conditions. The author states that the conditions of work 
in small undertakings are necessarily less satisfactory than those in. large ones, 
but better than in the country villages from which the small industrialists came, 
and that the rapid development of the export trade from 1932 to 1935 was caused 
by the sudden depreciation of the Japanese currency and fierce competition among 
the traders in the country. In order to deal with the situation, the Government 
promulgated laws for the establishment of associations among the small indus- 
trialists and traders, through which to exercise control over production, exports, 
prices, and the allocation of markets. 

The book next considers small industries in various branches of manufacture 
producing export goods, such as cotton, rayon, woollen and rubber goods, bicycles, 
enamelled ironware, and electric lamps, and describes their historical development, 
organisation, labour conditions, and the control over their activities. An appendix 
contains interesting statistical data on the cost of living and real — in Japan 
during the period 1914-1936. 


Veyngarten, S. M. Ekonomika chernoy metallurgii SSSR. Vol. 1, 388 pp. Vol. I, 
191 pp. Leningrad, Moscow, ONTI NKTP, 1937. 

Mr. Veyngarten, who is a lecturer at the Industrial Institute of Leningrad, 
devotes the first part of his work to a detailed study of the development of the iron 
and steel industry in countries other than Russia, in Russia before the revolution, 
and in the U.S.S.R. He examines the different aspects of the technical reconstruc- 
tion of this branch of industry, the power supply, and the organisation of production 
(problems of specialisation, co-operation between ironworks, geographical distri- 
bution of production, and size of undertakings). The second volume includes a 
chapter on output and a study of the different factors in costs in this industry. 
In the last chapter the author considers planning in the iron and steel industry. 


Walther, Fritz. Kine Morbiditdtstafel fiir die Krankenpflegeversicherung. Sonder- 
abdruck aus den Mitteilungen der Vereinigung schweizerischer Versicherungs- 
mathematiker, Heft 35, 25. April 1938. Berne, Stampfli, 1938. 31 pp. 

On the basis of observations made by the sickness insurance fund of the Canton 
of Berne during the years 1935 and 1936, Mr. Walther has compiled a table showing 
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